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and at amazing savings! The ‘‘Thermo-Fax"” Brand Copying 


Machine—the world’s most versatile business machine—now does even more new jobs. And look 
at the savings! *Black on white, bond-weight Systems Copies for less than 2¢ a copy. *Finished 
Paper Printing Plates in seconds for as little as 12¢. *Ready-to-Project Transparencies for as little 
as 13¢. Plus many more jobs that will save you money. 
All electric, the ‘‘Thermo-Fax’’ Business Machine delivers each job in seconds and perfectly dry. 
No solutions. No powders. No specially trained operators. 
Get the facts on how much work, what fast work, what varied work, what good work the ‘‘Thermo-Fax”’ 
Business Machine can do for you—whatever your business. Mail the reply card today. 
DID YOU KNOW? The ‘“‘Thermo-Fax”’ Business Machine makes copies on white paper—both standard 
and bond-weight—with a high quality ‘‘executive’’ look and feel. 
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Your 


Debate Recalls a Letter 
As I 


Think of Americans! 


read the What Do Frenchmen 


> symposium in THE 
Rotarian for April, I recalled the letter 
which I received a number of months 

from 1958-59 Foundation 
Eutin, Ger- 
many, who studied economics at Stan- 


Rotary 

‘ellow Erika Jenssen, of 

ford during her year. When she came 

Cincinnati on her way home, 

home, and it was my 

yw her around the city. 

a letter expressing her appre- 
le said 


Nov am trying to get readjusted to Old 
Europe. That’s not quite as easy as I thought 
it migh It is not the material conven- 

I al but the people: the 

the American people, 

of making friends, 

| do my best to tell the 

th about Americans and 

learn something from it 

of our own society. 

HERMAN C. AHRENS, Rotarian 
Retired Refrigerator Mfr. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Agrees It's Time to Wake Up 

I am pleased that Rotarian E. J. 
Connor, in his comment on the Clarence 
B. Randall article, Can Capitalism and 
Democracy Win?, had the 


fortitude to present his ovinion on our 


intestinal 


unstab national economy [see Your 
Letters, THe RoTarIAn for March]. 
people of the U.S.A. 


price agreements cre- 


wi the 

lize that the 
ated by labor management and Big Busi- 
eventually wreck our national 
we the people and our Gov- 
lon’t do something to stop this 


runaway procedure? We cannot hope 


to compete with foreign-made products 
unless there is a decided reduction in 
prices of our own products. 


Are ve 


accept 


too smug and complacent to 
threat of Commu- 
When 
Mr. Khi hehev said that Communism 


positive 
nism and i ) war methods? 
would bury , he meant that it would 


bury us economica Wake up, Ameri- 
ater than we think. 
—C. C. Bance, Rotarian 
Senior Active 


Huntingdon, Pe nnsylvania 


Tongue in Cheek? 

To me, Rotarian Stuart Keate’s atti- 
Break Up the 
ROTARIAN for February] 


tude as expressed in 
Cliques? [THE 
violates the first avenue of service in 
the Object of Rotary. His far-fetched 
analogy of the ‘ gressive dinner” only 


evidences the weakness of his argument. 


Letters = 2, 


Does Rotarian Keate avoid his fellow 
members in social and sporting clubs to 
which he belongs to preserve his “no 
business” rule? 

If Paul Harris’ ambition was merely 
to organize a weekly get-together with 
half a dozen cronies, would the Rotary 
movement have gone beyond that? 

The Manual of Procedure states in so 
many words (page 76) that 26 meetings 
a year instead of 52 would not provide 
the same opportunity to come in close 
contact with one’s fellow Rotarians. 

Finally, may I say that I suspect Ro- 
tarian Keate has written with his tongue 
in his cheek. 

—LYALL KEsTERTON, Rotarian 
Accountant 


Coffs Harbour, Australia 


Steps to Better Business 

The articles on Japan in recent issues 
of THE ROTARIAN, commencing with Pres- 
ident J. Edd 
I Just Saw It in the September issue and 
including William B 
Her People and Why I Love 
in the March issue, will 


McLaughlin’s Japan—As 
| Dazey’s Japan— 
Them 
do a great deal 
toward increasing understanding of this 
country 

When 
Chamber of 


president of the American 


Commerce in Japan last 
year, I estimated that lack of under- 
standing of how to do business with 
each other was costing Japanese and 
foreign concerns hundreds of millions 
of dollars annually. The industrial com- 
plex of Japan is one of the world’s four 
or five greatest. Opportunities for for- 


eigners to do business are present 


throughout the country. Nevertheless, 
so different is the Orient from the Oc- 
cident that if visitors from across the 
oceans have not thorough'y prepared 
themselves in the intricacies of trans- 
acting business in Japan, their chances 
of success are small indeed—unless, of 
course, they have reliable contacts here 
to steer them. The same is equally true 
of Japanese who travel abroad. 

Several steps can be taken to increase 
trade country—the 


between my own 
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Now Many Folks Over 35 
Regain Youthful Vigor This Easy, 
Vital “Push Button” Way 








What Exercycle 
Does for You 


® Makes You Feel 
Younger, Act Younger, 
Look Younger 

® Aids in Weight 
Control Program 


® Increases Circulation 


® Builds Up Your 
Reserves of Energy 
and Stamina 


*® Helps You Sleep 
Better 


® Makes Your Figure 
Look Trim 








EXERCYCLE. 


with the EXCLUSIVE ALL-BODY ACTION 


Only 15 minutes a day 


f bowen OF FOLKS over 35 
now get the priceless benefits 
of regular exercise automati- 
cally ...in only 15 minutes a 
day, or even less — and without 
time-consuming activities. 
Using Exercycle is actually fun. 


EXERCYCLE all-body action 


Exercycle gives you all-body 
action by moving every part of 
your body in a stimulating, co- 
ordinated way. Because Exer- 
cycle is motor driven, it pre- 
conditions you without the 
strain and exhaustion of con- 
ventional exercise. Then you can 
use as much or as little effort as 
you wish. The unique, EXCLU- 
SIVE All-Body Action of Exer- 
cycle is so relaxing and refresh- 
ing, it’s hard to believe that it 
brings into active play the same 
parts of your body as you would 
use in swimming, rowing, cycl- 
ing, and horseback riding... all 
in one satisfying workout. And 
you have the comfort and con- 
venience of taking your daily 
Exercycle workout right in your 
own home or office. 


How to Stop Feeling 
Your Years 


The effect of a daily workout 
with the Exercycle is almost 
magical. In less than five days, 
you begin to feel the difference. 
Your muscles soon begin to firm. 
You feel more energetic, more 
youthful. You’re more at ease, 


more relaxed than you have been 
in years. You have more vigor 
and drive. You begin to look 
trimmer and slimmer. 

The total benefits you get 
from the All-Body Action of 
Exercycle are available in no 
other way. No routine, no other 
“health program,” no other kind 
of equipment can do what Exer- 
cycle does — because only Exer- 
cycle can be used with the ex- 
clusive Sports-Equivalence 
Table. 

You build up an energy- 
reserve — stamina that carries 
you through a hard day or a win- 
ning game, with energy to spare. 
Now thousands of men and 
women who have unsuccessfully 
tried food fads, and strenuous 
regimens, can keep vigorous the 
easy, convenient Exercycle way. 
You can do it too. 

ACT NOW! 
Send for free literature! 
it's Never Too Late 
To Feel Young and Active Again 

The coupon will bring you the 
Exercycle Guide to Health and 
Fitness and information on the 
Exercycle with EXCLUSIVE 
All-Body Action, how it works, 
what it can mean to you and 
your family. You owe it to your- 
self to investigate this modern 
way of keeping fit and feeling 
great. Exercycle Cor- 
poration, Dept. 245, 

630 Third Ave., New” 
York 17, N. Y. 


keep a trim figure. 


Mrs. 





You can start your Ex- 
ercycle exercise by using 
as much or as little of 
your own effort as you 
wish. Even within the 
first 5 days you'll begin 
to enjoy a new tingling 
feeling of youthful 
vitality. 
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Mr. 
Miss 
Address 








EXERCYCLE CORPORATION 245 
630 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me at once, without cost or obligation, the FREE 
36-page Exercycle Guide to Health and Fitness with full details 
on the Exercycle way to keep healthy, alert, and to get and 


In Canada write: 4338 St. Denis St., Montreal 18. 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





Make your Japan days 


Nikon days! 


Let Nikon, a name synonymous with the world’s finest optical products, 
make your stay in Japan more memorable than ever. Nikon is a name 
that means the greatest picture-taking thrills for you plus the greatest 
gift-value obtainable anywhere. Members of the famous Nikon family 
available tax-free for your picture-taking and gift-shopping pleasure ! 





SELLE Nikor Fully automatic 


Ee i ok oe i a 


x xe 35mm __ single-lens 
reflex with coupling 
Nikon Exposure Meter, Nikon Motor 
Drive (four-pictures-per-second rapid-fire 
shooting) and complete series of inter. 
changeable Nikkor lenses from 21mm.- 
1,000mm available. 





NIKKOREX- 


Fully automatic camera-does-all system with CaS 
cell Electric Eye and Motor. 

Equipped with specially designed Nikkor 10mm lens 
plus Telephoto Conversion Lens. Light and portable 
enough to be slipped into your pocket or handbag. 





Other Nikon products for you: 


NIKON SP /NIKKOREX-35 /NIKON BINOCULARS 
za NIPPON KOGAKU K.K. SHINAGAWA, TOKYO, JAPAN 


Brochures and further informations are ovailable 
at NIPPON KOGAKU SERVICE CENTER/Shin-Maru Bldg., Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
Tel. (271) 5000, 4978 











U.S.A.—and Japan, steps which can be 
taken in other countries as well: 

1. Offer more courses in high schools 
anc colleges in such subjects as Japa- 
nese history, language, economics, psy- 
chology, philosophy, manners, and cus- 
toms. 

2. Encourage business groups to pro- 
vide their members with more informa- 
tion about Japan and its Deople. 

3. Encourage universities, trade as- 
sociations, and similar bodies to offer 
seminars for people who are engaged in 
business with Japan or who contemplate 
entering the field. 

4. Assist research students sponsored 
by philanthropic foundations, univer- 
sities, and other institutions as they 
prepare studies of Japanese business 
methods, business psychology, and com- 
mercial thinking. 

5. Encourage and help qualified pro- 
fessional business consultants on both 
sides of the Pacific. 

6. Urge professional writers to pre- 
pare articles explaining Japanese busi- 
ness psychology, business methods, and 
business principles. 

To make this program successful, of 
course, it will be desirable for our Jap- 
anese friends to take effective steps in 
their own country, too. 

—Howarp F. Van Zanpt, Rotarian 

Communications-Equipment 
Distributor 
Tokyo, Japan 


‘Too Often We Forget Pattern’ 

I was most interested in the article 
about Dr. Modi, of India [‘Do Good... 
Then Silently Disappear,’ THE ROTARIAN 
for February]. To learn of, and think 
further about, his quiet supremacy over 
the great needs of his fellowmen prompts 
me to write this letter. Needless to say, 
I also feel a great shame for the lack of 
compassion in myself for even the small- 
est needs of my fellowmen, Dr. Modi’s 
example of “living religion” could well 
be a model for all of us to aspire to. His 
service is truly one of self for the whole 
community. We of Rotary have the pat- 
tern, but I fear we too often forget. 

—Mrs. OLAFF RUNGE 
Wife of Rotarian 
Warren, Michigan 


Behind the Line o’ Type 

I think Rotarians will be interested in 
the “facts of life” behind a one-line an- 
nouncement in the item “Welcome to 
24 New Clubs” on page 50 of THE Ro- 
TARIAN for February. I refer to the 
line “AUSTRALIA: .. . St. George (Goon- 
diwindi).” 

Our Rotary District 260 is a large one 
and when a new Club is being formed, 
long distances have to be travelled. The 
Rotary Club of Goondiwindi, for ex- 
ample, felt that a new Club should be 
formed in St. George, Queensland, and 
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A girl like me, I said, 


deserves a postage meter! 


“I’m useful. I’m busy. I spend hours 
on the phone every day. I do oodles 
of odd jobs around here. I’m too bright 
to waste time sticking stamps, sealing 
envelopes. And I’m too well paid. 

“That’s what I told the boss. Okay, 
he said. So we got a postage meter. 
Golly! Why didn’t I pipe up ages ago?” 

When you have a postage meter: 
You bypass those GI glued stamps. Get 
rid of stamp sticking and good-bye 
government stamped envelopes. Keep 
the stamp box for petty cash. 

You always have the right stamp — 
because you print it. Any amount for 
any kind of mail. Right on the envelope, 
or on special tape for parcel post. Plus 
your own small ad, if you want one. You 
stamp and seal a day’s mail in minutes! 


How do you buy postage? Go to the 
nearest postoffice. They set the meter for 
as much as you want to buy, a little or a 
lot. Postage in the meter can’t be stuck 
together, swiped, borrowed, burned up, 
or blown away! Also, it’s automatically 
accounted for! And metered mail takes 
less time in the postoffice, can often 
make earlier planes and trains. 

You’re too small for a meter? Not 
at ali! More than a hundred thousand 
small mailers use the DM, desk model 
postage meter. One-third of DM users 
average less than $1 a day for postage 
— like the DM for its convenience. 

Like to have a demonstration in your 


‘office, no obligation? Call the nearest 


Pitney-Bowes office. Or send coupon 
for free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of latest postal 
rates, with parcel post map and zone finder. 


PitnEy-Bowes, Inc. ~ 
8999 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Send free 0 hooklet 0 postal rate chart to: 


= Pitney-Bowes 


= POSTAGE METERS 


Made by the leading manufacturer of mailing machines .. . 139 offices in U.S. and Canada. 
In Canada: Pitney-Bowes of Canada, Ltd., Dept. 399, 909 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


Name 


Address 
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Opening in September 1961 


PALACE 
we § FOTEL 


aad WITH A SPLENDID VIEW OVERLOOKING 
THE LOVELY IMPERIAL PALACE PLAZA 


The ultimate in modern facilities, unique location, outstanding 


food and gracious service. 


Designed in keeping with the Imperial Palace theme, the new 
Palace Hotel features traditional Japanese decor combined 
with utmost Western comfort. Interior decorations and 


furnishings are in harmony with traditional Japanese beauty. 


450 ROOMS ALL WITH BATH 
COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


CONVENIENT BANQUET ROOMS 
& CONVENTION HALL 


GARAGES FOR 250 CARS 


M. Tachibana Managing Director & General Manager 


CABLE ADDRESS: ‘'PALACEHOTEL TOKYO” 


from the time the first investigation was 
made up to when the new Club was ad- 
mitted into Rotary, more than 8,000 car- 
| miles had been travelled. Once a week 
a carload of Rotarians [see photo] 
would leave for St. George, 131 miles 
| away, hold the Rotary meeting, and re- 
| turn home the same night. If one were 
to calculate the passenger-miles trav- 
elled to bring this new Club into being, 
| the total would be colossal. 

To travel these distances over the 


15 


60 TALIA yp 


"gh ea a Ny, 


They helped up the travel total to 
a new Australian Rotary community. 


rough outback roads of western Queens- 
land shows quite plainly that there is 
| something in Rotary that makes men 
| want to give of themselves in order that 
|} Others can share this great fellowship 
that exists. 

There is, you see, something more in 
the formation of a new Rotary Club 
than a line of type announcing it. 

-NORMAN W. Evans, Rotarian 
Senior Active 


Toowoomba, Australia 





A Chance to Know Asia 
Savannakhet, Laos, is a long way 
| from Evanston, Illinois, so only now 
| have I seen a copy of THE Rorarian for 
| November, with its many features on 
Japan and the Far East. It is a splendid 
issue and should do much to attract in- 
| terest in the Tokyo Convention. The 
|} people of Japan will most certainly do 
| everything in their power to make Ro- 
| tarians welcome, to provide for their 
| comfort, and to ensure their greatest 
| pleasure in their experience in Japan. 
| Everything the Japanese do, they do 
well. 
| Rotarians who go to Japan for the 
| Convention will have an opportunity to 
| see Rotary in action in Asia. They will 
| be pleased with what they see. They 
| will meet the people of Asia in their 
natura! environment, and will be given 
| every chance to learn their cultures, as 
well as their living habits, thinking 
processes, and standards of values. Most 
important, they will find the Asians 
sharing with them the many cultural 
| attainments for which they are so justly 
| proud. 
Rotarians should try to see as much 
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An ill boiler blows no one good. When it 
blows, your entire business can go with it, unless 
you’re under The Travelers umbrella of insurance 
protection with enough Boiler and Machinery In- 
surance. Enough to pay for all the loss—not only 
the boiler, but damage to your other property, loss 


| 


of income due to the interruption of your business, 
even liability claims. Surprisingly enough, compre- 
hensive protection from The Travelers costs you 
little more than you may be paying now for inade- 
quate coverage. Get details from your Travelers 
man. See him for any type of business insurance. 


HARTFORD 15, 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Companiesmesnau 


+S 


ty 





Minolta Salutes Rotary 


Na NBME rie 

For the professional who needs a precision 
camera..... For the amateur who is ready 
to graduate to an excellent camera..... 


» Minolta 
R-3 


*Rokkor F 1.8, 55mm standard 
lens 

*Shutter speed B. 1-1/1000 sec. 
*Shutter coupled exposure meter 
*Split image range finder 
*Built-in self-timer 


A gift for the pocket 


Minolta 16 I! 


*Completely automatic miniature 
*F 2.8, 22mm lens 
*Shutter speed B. 1/30-1/500 sec. 


Manufactured by 





CHIYODA KOGAKU SEIKO K.K. ox‘ 


\/ New York Office: Minolta Corp., 
200 Park Ave. South, New York 3, N.Y. 











as they can of the normal life of Asian 
countries. They should see how the 
people live, what they eat, how they 
worship, and be particularly aware of 
the beauty and graciousness of their 
family life. They should try to assimi- 
late some of the calm and tranquillity so 
common in this part of the world. 

The people of Asia are having a rough 
time adjusting to a rapidly changing 
world. They are being required to tele- 
scope into a few years the political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural changes that West- 
ern nations have been hundreds of years 
in making. They not only have to 
adjust to these new things, but at the 
same time they must forsake or modify 
cultural patterns that they have fol- 
lowed for thousands of years. Rotary, 
to a large degree, has been a balancing 
influence in this transition. ... Many of 
the leaders in Asian countries, those 
who are making the decisions for their 
countries in political, economic, and 
social developments, are Rotarians. 

It is most unfortunate that in many 
countries of Asia, Rotary exists only in 
the large cities, thus limiting the effec- 
tiveness of international communica- 
tions. I feel that great effort should be 
made to found Clubs in smaller towns 
and rural areas. This will do more to 
hasten the adjustment to change than 
any other single effort. 

—RICHARD J. EVANS, Hon. Rotarian 

Bremerton, Washington 
U. S. Operations Mission to Laos 


Congratulations on the 50th 

As a Rotarian of some 40 years’ stand- 
ing, may I take the opportunity of con- 
gratulating you on the occasion of the 
50th anniversary of the publication of 
our wonderful Magazine, THE ROTARIAN. 
Over the years I have looked forward to 
receiving my monthly copy. 

My sincere wish is that God may 
spare me many more years to come so 
I may enjoy taking part in the work of 
Rotary and the companionship I have 
also enjoyed with fellow Rotarians. 

—Sam Liexier, Rotarian 
Senior Active 
Old Mission (San Diego), Calif. 


Correcting Dr. Bach on Buddha 

I have read with interest Dr. Marcus 
Bach’s article Religion—Heartbeat of the 
Orient [THe Rotrarian for November, 
1960]. I was particularly attracted to 
this article as I have known the learned 
author since January, 1959, when he ad- 
dressed our Club on America’s growing 
interest in Buddhism, and when after 
his talk some of us had a prolonged dis- 
cussion with him. 

I am sorry to note that the otherwise 
excellent article carries certain inaccu- 
racies concerning Buddhism 

Firstly, the Buddha was not the son 
of King Gau- [Continued on page 64] 
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‘eupations, and the dignifying by each — 
Rotarian of his occupation as an op> — 
‘portunity to serve society; te 


_ of service by every Rotarion to his per> 


This Rotary Month 


NEWS FROM 1600 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


CONVENTION. This month the 52d Annual Convention, 
Rotary's first in Asia, opens in Tokyo, Japan. The dates 
are May 28—June 1, and Japanese Rotarians are enthusi- 
astically preparing to welcome thousands of visitors from 
overseas. Henry T. Heald, president of the Ford Founda-— 
tion, and Sir Leslie Munro, of New Zealand, former Presi- 
dent of the United Nations General Assembly, have been 
added to the roster of featured speakers, as Convention 
Chairman S. Kendrick Guernsey reports in his preview on 
page 3l1....And for stay—at—homes there's good news: a 
picture—program on the Convention, in color filmstrip or 
slides, will be available soon after July l. For early 
delivery, fill out and send the coupon that appears on 
page 60 of "The Rotarian" for April....By the way, if 
you're going to Tokyo, be sure to have confirmed hotel or 
ryokan reservations for the Convention before leaving 
home. 


STOP PRESS! A presstime cable from Japan brings 
news of a signal honor for Rotary: His Imperial 
Majesty Emperor Hirohito and Her Imperial Majesty 
Empress Nagako have accepted an invitation to open 
Rotary's Convention in Tokyo. 


ASSEMBLY .. . INSTITUTE. Early this year because of their 
distance from Tokyo, the annual International Assembly for 
incoming officers of Rotary and the 1960 Institute for 
present and past officers of RI are scheduled for May 3- 
10 at the Lake Placid Club, Essex County, N. Y. 


FOUNDATION: Trustees of The Rotary Foundation were to 
meet May 5 at Lake Placid as part of their continuing 

task to "receive, manage, and conserve" the funds of The 
Rotary Foundation; "to prepare and disseminate information 
regarding the administration thereof; to develop the prop— 
er manner by which gifts may be made to it; and to appro- 
priate funds to Rotary International for carrying out the 
objective of the Foundation." 


PRESIDENT. After an April itinerary that included attend— 
ance at the RIBI Annual Conference in Bournemouth, Eng- 
land, and then Club visits in New York and Wisconsin, 
President J. Edd McLaughlin and his wife, Pearle, were 
slated to return to Evanston, where a Board meeting and 
last-minute matters pertaining to the International Assem— 
bly and Convention awaited the President. 


DISSOLUTION. The Government of Indonesia ordered the dis— 
solution by March 27, 1961, of the 17 Rotary Clubs of that 
country....See the statement "Rotary and Citizenship" by 
the General Secretary of Rotary International on page 25. 


MEETINGS. Board of Directors...April 27-—May 2... 

Evanston, Ill. 
International Assembly May 3-10...Lake Placid, N.Y. 
Rotary Institute May 3-10...Lake Placid, N.Y. 
Rotary Foundation Trustees....May 5 Lake Placid, N.Y. 
International Convention May 28—June 1...Tokyo, Japan 


VITAL STATISTICS. On March 28 there were 10,877 Rotary 
Clubs and an estimated 504,000 Rotarians. New Clubs since 
July 1, 1960, totalled 189. 
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LEE 


About Our Cover 
and Other Things 


THOSE are kites on our cover picture—Japanese kites. The 
one the boy is holding is bridled and ready for flying. 
They’re homemade and handpainted by a venerable kite 
maker of Tokyo. New Year’s may be the greatest season for 
kite flying in Japan, but this is a great one. May 5 brings the 
traditional Boys’ Festival, and it’s on this day that the carp 
kite flutters above every household that has a son—in fact, 
one for each son. The carp symbolizes courage to the Jap- 
anese. .. . The photograph was taken by a young Tokyo 
photographer named Seiya Toyama, who is on the staff of 
the Japanese magazine Rotary-No-Tomo, which loaned us 
the picture. 


WE KNOW some 17,000 fathers and grandfathers in Japan 
who are going to have precious little time for making, buy- 
ing, or flying the carp kite this year. They are the Rotarians 
of that country. On May 5 they will be in the last hectic 
stages of their plans for entertaining the 15,000 or more peo- 
ple from the world around who will attend Rotary’s 1961 
Convention on May 28-June 1 in Tokyo and in their own 
communities—and, the fact is, they will already be receiv- 
ing them. Already, weeks ahead of the Convention, many 
Rotary travellers are in Japan. 


IN MANY past issues we’ve tried to give readers an insight 
into Japan and also into the Far Eastern lands near it. Last 
month Kiyoshi Togasaki told you of the entertainment spec- 
tacles that are in store. This month Ken Guernsey tells you 
of the speaking program. Then, a few days after it’s all over, 
we'll try to tell you and show you who was there, what they 
did ho fart and what it all meant—in a quick, on-the-spot 
coverage that will fill most of the July issue. Many think 
the Tokyo Convention will prove the greatest in Rotary ree- 
ords. We'd like to think that if it is, so will be our report 
on it. 


THIS ISSUE sets a record. It carries a larger dollar volume 
of advertising than any other issue in the history of this 
Magazine, with one exception: the Golden Anniversary issue 
of 1955. There are 27 pages of advertising in these 76 pages 
and 13 of them are about the products and services of 
Japanese concerns and organizations. We are happy to be 
able to present all these advertisers from eight different 
countries. We hope they hear from you. 


AS HE CONVEYED his manuscript to us, Bruce Hutchison 
wrote that he hoped we realize what an opportunity we gave 
him when we invited him to write on Canadian-U.S.A. rela- 
tionships, We answered that if that’s what it was, he cer- 
tainly made the most of it. Your comments on his article or 
on those accompanying it will be welcome. It’s all in the 
interest of understanding. 
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More goods, money, and people move across the 
Canadian-American border than across any border 
in the world. But lately we have learned, on both 
sides, that ideas, or at least accurate ones, don’t 
move so easily. 

Besides, the mental traffic is unbalanced. A swell- 
ing tide of innocent inaccuracy moves for the most 
part from south to north. Canada hears about its 
giant neighbor, day and night, by print, television, 
radio, and movies in perpetual deluge. For all their 
far-flung apparatus of communication, the people of 
the U.S.A. learn little about Canada and have never 
understood the Canadian mind, or seriously tried to 
understand it. 

With genial neighborliness, often with an exces- 
sive estimate of Canada’s virtues, they assume that 
the two nations must think alike because they look 
alike. That mistake is the beginning of our current, 
and much exaggerated, frictions. 

When Americans hear troubled sounds from the 
north, they suspect that Canada’s mind, and even 
its old friendship, has changed. Hence the sudden 
public debate and breast-beating about Canadian- 
American relations, the headlines proclaiming the 
spread of “anti-Americanism” and ‘“neutralism” in 
Canada, the editorials deploring it, the politicians 
shocked by it. 

In fact, the Canadian mind has not changed at all, 
but, for the first time, is being discovered south of 
the border. The discovery has a long way to go yet. 
(A Canadian must add that his people don’t under- 
stand the United States very well either, but only 
think they do.) 

Even the physical and economic facts of a unique 
continental relationship are little realized in the 
United States—the fact, for instance, that Americans 
have invested more money in Canada than in any 
other foreign nation, that Canada is by far the 
United States’ largest external market and source 
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A perceptive Canadian journalist tells 
why his countrymen have “vague, im- 
ponderable fears” about the United 
States and are alarmed by certain chill- 
ing economic facts. On following pages, 


A SYMP 


They Need Each Other 


of supplies, that without certain Canadian materials 
the United States could not fight any major war, 
that strategically Canada is absolutely essential to 
its neighbor. 

Such obvious facts can be set down in figures, 
measured, and easily grasped. The inward facts of 
Canada, the important ones, are all immeasurable 
and generally unnoted. 

Nothing can be made of the recent neighborly dis- 
putes, so-called “anti-Americanism” cannot be seen 
in true perspective, until the origins of Canada are 
recognized as the American Counter-revolution, 
nearly 200 years old but still under way. 

The present Canadian nation became a possibility 
only because some stubborn inhabitants of the 13 
colonies rejected the American Revolution and 
moved north as exiles. That possibility became a 
reality only when these self-styled Loyalists formed 
an uneasy partnership with the French Canadians 
of Quebec to create a dual society which, for all the 
superficial resemblances, is quite unlike that of the 
United States in many subtle 


ways. Bruce Hutchison is editor 


Canada thus was built at the 
start on a purely negative 
proposition—that the north- 
ward march of Manifest Des- 
tiny should be resisted, against 
all the laws of geography, eco- 
nomics, and logic. The positive 
proposition—that a Canadian 
nation was worth building and 
maintaining on its own account 
—followed much later. Today it 
is the positive proposition, al- 


of the Times of Victoria, 
B. C., and the author of 
such books as The Un- 
known Country, The Fras- 
er, and The Incredible 
Canadian. A foremost in- 
terpreter of his country, he 
addressed the 1954 Conven- 
tion of Rotary International 
in Seattle, Wash., and is a 
frequent contributor to 
magazines at home and 
abroad. This is his fourth 
article in THe Rotarian. 
He was born in Prescott, 
Ont., grew up in Victoria. 
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and the U.S.A. 


Relationship? 


two Canadians and two U. S. citizens 
comment on this analysis and express 
their views on such frictions as have 
developed between these two nations 
historically linked in friendship.—Eds. 


OSIUM 


—By BRUCE HUTCHISON 


ways growing stronger in the Canadian mind, that 
our neighbors wrongly take for “anti-Americanism.” 

In truth Canada has only one purpose to serve in 
all its business with the United States: it seeks its 
own survival. 

The phenomenon called “anti-Americanism” must 
be judged in that context. To all but a small minor- 
ity of Canadians it does not mean antipathy to the 
American people, whom we like better than any 
other people in the world. It does mean, however, 
a fear of American power, not because the neighbors 
are hostile, but precisely because they are so 
friendly. We don’t fear attack but seduction, doubt- 
ing our strength to resist it. There is also a general, 
well-grounded fear of some American national 
policies that strike us as unfair, unwise, or plain 
silly x 

Above all, the confusing dialogue on the border 
these days means that Canada, facing some formida- 
ble problems- and wrenching decisions (mostly 
through our own mistakes) is reasserting its deter- 
mination to remain Canadian, 
sometimes in too strident tones. 

Naturally, when 20 years of 
capital expansion on an un- 
precedented scale turn into a 
recession; when Canada con- 
fronts repeated deficits in its 
national budget, its foreign 
trade, and its employment; 
when all our assumptions of 
the big boom have collapsed 
overnight, the nation’s mind is 
brittle and touchy. 

In such a period of trouble 
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and ferment every American policy that seems to 
damage Canada hurts more than in better times. 
Every disagreement looms larger. Every problem 
tends to be expressed in hyperbole and uttered in a 
shout. Though it is never easy for a small nation to 
live beside a giant, however friendly, it becomes 
much more difficult when the giant must expand his 
continental power in self-defense, and Canada—a 
nation of burning, secret pride under its calm outer 
look—realizes its dependence on the neighbor's 
strength. The adjustment to the hard facts of power 
is inevitable but painful. 

These are all vague, imponderable fears in Canada 
but new only in degree. They have reappeared 
throughout Canadian history by regular tidal motion 
whenever times were bad and eased in times of 
peace and prosperity. 

Why, the American may well ask, is Canada espe- 
cially critical of the United States when it knows 
that all the disputes.of the border invariably have 
been settled, and in future must be settled, by 
amicable agreement? If nothing divides us except 
the Canadian instinct of nationalism and a cheerful 
ignorance of Canada in the United States, what are 
we worrying about? 

There is more to it than that. 

Apart from the historic intangibles, certain con- 
temporary specifics alarm Canadians and should 
alarm Americans. 

To begin with, the whole economic intercourse 
between our nations, though huge and growing, has 
turned lop-sided. Canada is running a deficit in its 
foreign trade of about a billion dollars a year, virtu- 
ally all of it concentrated in the American market. 
To be sure, the deficit of recent years has been 
covered by American investment in Canadian in- 
dustry and governmental securities, but three re- 
sults of this capital movement are frightening. 

This country is piling up an oppressive foreign 
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debt to be paid someday, perhaps in depreciated 
Canadian dollars, and serviced meanwhile; it has 
sold the control of a quarter of all its industries to 
foreigners, about half its manufacturing, two-thirds 
of its primary mineral resources; and the inflow of 
American investment money has kept the Canadian 
dollar at an artificially high level to damage our 
exports and encourage imports that we can’t afford. 

As James Coyne, Governor of the central Bank of 
Canada, puts it, we have been living for a decade 
far beyond our Teal means. That assuredly is not the 
United States’ fault, and American officials are con- 
tinually insisting that Canada needs American 
capital, as the United States needed British capital 
in its early days. But this argument begs the whole 
question. 


In the first place, the United States never im- 
ported capital and contracted foreign debt on Can- 
ada’s recent scale, or anything like it; in the second, 
the young republic borrowed mainly in the form of 
bonds that could be paid off at maturity, while 
Canada has borrowed mostly in the form of equities 
that represent permanent foreign ownership. 

Americans would understand Canada’s anxiety if 
they reversed the two countries’ positions. How 
would the United States feel if it were accumulating 
an annual trade deficit of about 14 billion dollars a 
year, and in a single market? That is the rough 
measurement of the Canadian deficit in terms of the 
United States’ annual income. Our U. S. neighbors 
are acutely worried by a deficit proportionately 
about a quarter the size of ours. And how would 
they feel if the major share of their most valuable 
industries were owned by foreigners and directed 
from foreign head offices, however friendly? 

The legend that the United States is deliberately 
conspiring to buy up Canada is nonsense, as all 
sensible Canadians well know. They know also that 
we sold our resources gladly, took the money and 
used most of it to develop our country. No one can 
blame the American purchasers who bought on their 
own individual judgment, for purely business rea- 
sons, without any encouragement from their Gov- 
ernment. Nevertheless, the giant’s mortgage on 
Canada must frighten it. 

Even more frightening to a Canadian is the aver- 
age American’s ignorance of these facts. He does 
not see, despite the clear statistical evidence, that 
the American tariff is heavily loaded against Can- 
ada, is carefully designed to encourage the purchase 
of our raw materials while discouraging our manu- 
factures. I would doubt that the average member 
of Congress, which makes the tariff, has seriously 
studied its effects. One of the most powerful Sena- 
tors in Washington was amazed and incredulous 
when I told him that Canada carried any trading 
deficit in the United States. 

One way or another such commercial problems 
can be solved, wisely by increased trade or unwisely 
by import restrictions in the Canadian market. 
More intractable for Canada is the deficit in the flow 
of ideas, the unplanned but massive American pene- 
tration of the Canadian mind. 
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Until recent times few Canadians ever thought of 
a national culture or used those words, but at the 
very moment when it became important to us, and 
the Government started to subsidize it in many 
experimental fields, we found that American culture 
already threatened to possess us. 

Moreover, we usually receive the worse side of 
American culture, the better side remaining at 
home. The United States exports a false image of 
itself, its vices more than its virtues, the gaudy, 
souped-up Hollywood version more than the sober 
facts of American life. On the other hand, Canada, 
though one of the world’s major industrial nations, 
still exports an image of a rustic land, of Mount- 
ies, Indians, and Eskimos whom most Canadians 
have never seen except in American movies. 

In a cultural sense accurate communication has 
broken down. We wrangle about ugly American 
myths and pleasant but absurd myths from Canada. 
There is no use saying that such myths stand be- 
tween all nations and nothing can be done about 
them. For we are trying, successfully on the whole, 
to build a neighborhood better and closer than any 
on earth, a relationship without exact parallel any- 
where. We cannot be satisfied with the standards 
of other nations. Yet despite our proximity of mind, 
interest, and peril, a mysterious, unnecessary gulf 
still divides us, no less regrettable because it is little 
realized and seldom admitted on either side. The 
undefended border is muffled in a friendly fog where 
the simplest news can be blurred and twisted. 

Not long ago, for example, the Canadian Govern- 
ment refused to embargo trade with Cuba, and the 
United States press announced in flaming headlines 
that Canada was making a fast buck by selling in 
huge volume to that country to knife its ally. Actu- 
ally Canada’s exports to Cuba were falling. It takes 
months to catch up with even these crude 
distortions. 


O R again, the United States is more saddened than 
angry to hear that neutralism has been growing like 
a canker in Canada when, in fact, it is confined to a 
tiny group of frustrated theorists and rejected as 
quite unthinkable by every party in the Canadian 
Parliament. A perfectly natural and constructive 
argument about the details of a Canadian defense 
policy which satisfies no one, because much of its 
cost seems wasted, becomes in American eyes an 
attempt to contract out of the world struggle. 

As it was the first American nation to contract 
into the two world wars, Canada will be the last to 
contract out of continental defense. It just isn’t built 
that way. 

All these confusions, distortions, and frictions are 
usually reduced in Canada to a tired cliché. The 
United States, we say, takes us and our quiet, neigh- 
borly habits too much for granted. Its mind is 
concentrated on any distant and relatively unimpor- 
tant trouble spot. Canada, because it makes no 
trouble, no news of violence and revolution, is 
largely ignored. 

This is certainly true, but, on the other hand, 
Canadians take the United States too much for 
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granted also: the terrible responsibilities of the 
world leadership which it never sought; the cost of 
defense embracing Canada; the aid for poorer na- 
tions; the almost unbearable strains of these de- 
mented times. Like Canada, the United States is 
prickly these days and sensitive to criticism from its 
best friend. 

After all these things have been said, the current 
dialogue of the border is not a loss, as most Ameri- 
cans probably suppose, but a great gain. It has 
compelled each side, as never before, to reassess 
and appreciate its relations with the other. 

It has compelled Canada to relearn a truth well 
known to its grandfathers: that this country must 
live indefinitely beside a giant who intends no harm 


but often makes mistakes. It has compelled Ameri- 
cans to realize that Canada, though small and rela- 
tively weak, is no longer an empty frontier but a 
permanent, going concern, likely to be one of the 
world’s major powers, just below the two giants, 
within half a century. 

We have been all through this before and, as a 
Canadian, I welcome its contemporary version as 
sure to improve the best international relationship 
ever known on earth. It will be improved by closer 
inspection of the facts instead of the myths. All the 
pinpricks today are skin-deep, but they should re- 
mind us of Dr, Samuel Johnson’s dictum that friend- 
ship, however old and close, must be kept in 
constant repair. 


... And Now Some Comments 
By Mason Wade, Hugh S. Sutherland, Frank W. Jenks, Walter L. Gordon 


Study Will Dissipate ‘Fog’ 


Says Mason Wade 


Since 1955 Mason Wade has been 
director of Canadian studies ' 
at the University of Rochester. 

A Harvard graduate, he studied 
in Quebec, has lectured at 
several Canadian universities, 
and has written extensively on 
Canadian-American topics. 


I AGREE with so much of what Bruce Hutchison 
has so well said that I dislike to take issue with him in 
some particulars. But since the “dialogue of the bor- 
der” has a certain tendency to be a Canadian mono- 
logue these days, I should like to make a few 
comments on his views. 

The fact of the continuing North American Counter- 
revolution does underlie anti-Americanism in Canada. 
It is an old, complex, and cyclical factor in our rela- 
tions. But I would suggest that the Canadian mind 
has changed of late, as a result of what Professor 
Frank H. Underhill has called the “Revolution of 
1940,” whereby the United States has come to occupy 
the central place that Britain used to occupy in the 
Canadian consciousness. The United States is much 
more important to Canada, and Canada much more 
important to the United States, than ever before, for 
basic economic and military reasons. Canadians have 
been much quicker to realize this than Americans, 
since the change has had such widespread impact 
upon a Canada largely preoccupied with a sense of 
its Manifest Destiny, while the United States has been 
faced with a host of other problems. Canadian na- 
tionalism has reached a new high in an age of inter- 
national interdependence. 

Some years ago Lester B. Pearson noted that Cana- 
dian-American relations had entered a new phase, in 
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which they would not continue to be “easy and auto- 
matic.” His prediction has been amply fulfilled. Un- 
happily what has become easy and automatic is for 
Canadians to take a dim view of the United States and 
Americans in general and American policies in par- 
ticular, and to become somewhat neurotic about 
American economic and cultural “invasion.” The old 
Loyalist readiness to see foul Yankee plots every- 
where has been stimulated by the new frictions of 
interdependence; and so there is much Canadian talk 
of Canada becoming a satellite, a banana republic, a 
branch-plant economy. Many of the “American” 
influences which alarm Canadians are in fact the 
world-wide phenomena of mass industrialization and 
mass democracy. The imbalance of trade and com- 
munications between Canada and the United States 
which has recently been causing so much Canadian 
alarm is nothing new, but it has become much greater 
as Britain’s réle in the North Atlantic triangle has 
diminished while those of Canada and the United 
States have increased. Old ties have weakened while 
new ones have chafed. The result has been a Cana- 
dian tendency to maximize our conflicts of national 
self-interest and to minimize our common concerns, 
which override our differences. 

Americans as well as Canadians are concerned about 
the problems of the new relationship. Since most 
Americans do not know enough about Canada and are 
unaware of the increasing interdependence of the two 
nations, at the University of Rochester we offer 
courses in Canadian history, Canadian-American re- 
lations, Canadian geography, and the Canadian econ- 
omy. We have a small graduate program which 
encourages Canadian and American students to work 
on Canadian or Canadian-American research topics, 
which in the past have tended to be neglected since 
they were outside or overlapped the conventional 
academic boundaries. The informal interchange be- 
tween graduate students can be as educational as 
formal courses; we hope that it may result in better 
teaching about each country in the other. Each year 
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we bring to the University a number of Canadian 
visitors who can speak with authority about various 
aspects of Canada and Canadian-American relations. 
We have also held four Canadian-American confer- 
ences for the informal and off-the-record discussion of 
mutual problems by small groups of leaders in each 
country in various fields. 

In these and other ways we are trying to bring about 
the better-informed mutual understanding which is 
required by the ever-closer and more complex nature 
of the Canadian-American relationship. We believe 
that study of the facts and awareness of the myths can 
help to dissipate the border fog which distorts each 
country’s picture of the other. 


Want Mastery of Own House 
Says Hugh S. Sutherland 


Dr. Sutherland, a Nova Scotian 

by birth, heads two chemical 
companies as president and serves 
as a director of numerous other 
industrial firms. He is a past 
chairman of the board of directors 
of the Chemical Institute of Canada. 
His home is in Montreal. 


| DO NOT BELIEVE that there is any deep-seated 
antipathy felt by Canadian citizens toward their 
counterparts in the United States, notwithstanding 
the unfavorable interpretive editorial comment which 
has heen evident on both sides of the border. During 
the past 40 years, both the United States and Canada 
have been growing up—the former into a dominant 
world power and the latter from the status of a 
dominion into nationhood. Both countries have suf- 
fered growing pains in the process as new and some- 
times unexpected responsibilities have been thrust 
upon them—and in many cases the people have each 
become unduly sensitive to misconstrued criticisms 
and actions by the other. 

The crux of the problem is that Canadians are de- 
termined, as much as possible, to be masters of their 
own household—not unlike the philosophy south of 
the 49th parallel some years ago. This determination 
is manifest in a variety of fields and although any 
action taken may tend to change past or current pat- 
terns, it is taken without any feeling of animosity 
whatsoever. 

Trade. Geography makes the United States and 
Canada each other’s best customer—with the balance 
far in favor of the United States. The tariff barriers 
of the materials traded are moderate on both sides. 
The tariff patterns, however, are different with each 
country and tend to deter the industrialization of 
Canada. Various Canadian tariff hearings over the 
past few years have caused the Canadian pattern to 
move closer to that of the United States—which might 
be misconstrued as an action against that country, 
when in fact it is a move to help the industrialization 
of Canada. 
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Investment. Canada needs and welcomes U. S. in- 
vestments. What are even more welcome are the 
initiative and know-how acquired in that highly 
industrialized country. On the negative side there is 
the control which goes hand in hand with equity 
investment. The man in the street, who probably does 
not care two hoots about debt service and balance of 
payments, is disturbed when he sees a factory slowed 
down or shut down on orders from outside the coun- 
try—particularly if he be unemployed. Although he 
may know full well that he is receiving equitable 
treatment compared with his branch-plant co-worker 
in Kansas or Tennessee, he still doesn’t like it. The 
statesmanship necessary to maintain good corporate 
citizenship in a foreign country must be of a high 
order. Canada is fortunate in being able to play host 
to several organizations under such leadership. 

Defense. The great snafu of manned jet fighters 
and Bomare missiles has led the average Canadian to 
lose confidence in the Pentagon. This is amplified 
because Canada is the lightweight on the end of the 
huge defense whip and the economic implications to 
this country are very great indeed. The taxpayer 
doesn’t like to see his money going down the drain on 
someone else’s whim. The man in the street has been 
doing his own thinking about defense, rather than 
blindly following a nebulous leader. He has probably 
come to the conclusion that in the event of a holocaust 
there is no possible mechanism for the United States 
to defend Canada, but that Canada might perhaps 
be an instrument in the defense of the United States. 
This is exemplified by the title of a college revue 
recently presented by a well-known Canadian uni- 
versity—a parody on one of the so-called Canadian 
national anthems—“O, Kennedy, we stand on guard 
for thee!” 

All this is superficial. Canada still spends money 
on joint defense. Canada still encourages trade with 
the United States. Canada still welcomes United 
States investment. And when the chips are down 
there will be unanimity of opinion. 


Consider Problems, Then Adjust 
Says Frank W. Jenks 


Mr. Jenks began his service with 

the International Harvester Company 
in 1914, was named its president 

in 1957. He is vice-president 

of the Farm Equipment Institute 

and a trustee of the Farm Founda- 
tion. His office is in Chicago, 

his home in Evanston, Ill. 


ly MAKING any comment regarding relations be- 
tween the United States and Canada, it is very impor- 
tant to keep clearly in mind that each country is an 
independent nation. It is equally important to realize 
that while the original national origins of the citizens 
of both nations may be said to be at least somewhat 
similar, the peoples of each [Continued on page 70} 
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Dramatic personal stories of lives altered 
and decisions made resulted from the 


contest named above, in which 140 


readers of The Rotarian from 28 lands 


told of the power of the printed 
word. On following pages appear the 
names of the winners and texts of the 


four top-ranking entries. 


May, 1961 


O DEMONSTRATE “the enormous power wield- 
ed by books,” Robert B. Downs in the Septem- 
ber, 1960, issue of THE Rotarian described “Six- 

teen Books That Changed the World.” And in that 
same issue, to discover the impact of books on the 
individual lives of its readers, this Magazine an- 
nounced a contest for the best essays on “The Book 
That Changed Me Most.” 

The results -were dramatic: 140 readers from 28 
countries responded with such striking examples 
and good writing that selection of winning entries 
(which appear on following pages, together with a 
listing of honorable mentions) proved difficult. 

The winners were an amputee who became a 
judge; a sailor who took a tip from The Count of 
Monte Cristo, pursued learning, and ended up as a 
school principal; a former student who turned from 
the arts of war to the healing of the human body; 
and an Indian mother who was inspired to live 
courageously after the death of her child. 

Each of the winners was able to demonstrate 
specifically how a single book had dramatically 
changed the course of his or her life. Among the 
honorable mentions were stories nearly as exciting. 
One woman read Pasteur and became a doctor; a 
rabbi gained understanding of human problems from 
Freud; a book in his uncle’s library led a boy into his 
lifework, astronomy; the writings of a turn-of-the- 
century humorist inspired a unique business based 
on the distribution of funny slogans; books 
prompted one reader to be a writer, another to ex- 
plore the world. Thoreau taught a soil conservation- 
ist to love his work, and a book stressing the power 
of individual action gave a man and his wife the 
initiative to establish a community library in their 
previously bookless village. 

Like the winner of the first prize, more than one 
out of seven entrants named the Bible as the book 
that had changed them most. Other religious books 
were also named, including the Book of Mormon 
and writings of Confucius and Hindu poets. The 
works of Thoreau, Shakespeare, and Emerson were 
popular choices. 

Some of the more unorthodox entries were among 
the most interesting. “The book that probably has 
changed my life more than any other is Dad’s check- 
book,” wrote one man, explaining how his father 
taught him the value and proper place of money. 
Seventh-grade pupil Ruth Weil, of Schenevus, New 
York, was so moved by reading Bambi that she plans 
to become a veterinarian and thus help animals. Mrs. 
Lillian Feinsilver, of Easton, Pennsylvania, told 
how a book written by her husband changed her life, 
for the process of its creation absorbed the energies 
and thoughts of husband and wife for years. And 
one man told in seven stanzas of measured rhyme 
how THE RoTARIAN Magazine set him free From old 
beliefs and prejudice/Of word, and deed, and 
thought. Se ed 

To all who participated in the contest, the Editors 
of this Magazine are grateful. For an understanding 
of their pleasure in the results of the competition, 
they suggest you turn the page and discover how 
four books changed the lives of four fellow readers. 
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FIRST PRIZE...$100 
Martin DeVries 


Judge of the Municipal Court, Long Beach, Calif.; Rotarian 


A PRIZED graduation remembrance is a tele- 
gram I received in June, 1923. It read: 
NOT BY MIGHT, NOR BY POWER, BUT BY 
MY SPIRIT, SAITH THE LORD 
Those words come from one 
mere €6©lof the least known books— 
| Zechariah. It is that book that 
most changed me. 

Zechariah is_ significant be- 
cause it sings hope, gives light, 
and fortifies faith. 

I needed that on my com- 
mencement day. My lot required 
something different from that on 
which my fellow graduates could 
rely. My right arm and right leg were amputated, 
and the confidence borne by the able-bodied was 
not mine to share. 

As I read and reread Zechariah, a complete spirit- 
ual change came over me. 

He also encountered life at a critical time. Now 
he came to grips with me. He gave my life a plan 
—a landmark to follow. He put an emphasis on 
“spirit” rather than might or power. 

There’s tremendous voltage in the spirit. When 
it is plugged into the powerhouse of God, it makes 
one unafraid. 

This flaming truth moved me to apply for a 
secretarial job in a law office. The head of the 
firm looked inquisitively and dubiously at me when 
he caught sight of my empty sleeve. Then the 
question: “How can you type with one hand?” 

“Please let me show you,” I replied. 

My soul marched by the spirit to a typewriter. 
It wasn’t might or power that counted now. It 
was something bigger. 

I demonstrated with one hand my competency 
as a typist. I was hired. 

In the following ten years the landmark which 
our fathers set led me to a judgeship which has 
continued for more than 27 years. 

A little known book of Books wisely counselled: 
“Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit.” 


DeVries 


SECOND PRIZE...$75 
Ralph H. Peterson 


High-School Principal, Avenal, Calif.; Rotarian 


IL. WAS the start of the American offensive against 
Japan during World War II when I was assigned to 
a massive aircraft carrier, the U.S.S. Yorktown. 
Card playing took my leisure hours for two months 
until I came upon The Count of Monte Cristo, by 
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Alexander Dumas. It was one of 
the few books that drifted from 
sailor to sailor. The section where 
the Count spent years in a castle 
dungeon fascinated me. Here was 
a fellow confined for a long period 
of time, and it improved his 
future immensely. He tediously 
removed some stones to the cell 
next to his, and a learned old man 
confined there taught him each night until he could 
speak a foreign language fluently. Speaking a for- 
eign language was the sign of a gentleman in those 
days; thus the Count raised himself into another 
class in society. 

I made the correlation to my situation and decided 
I would spend most of my leisure hours in self- 
improvement. So for the two and a half years that 
I sailed I conquered several projects with amazing 
results. First I memorized a dictionary and to my 
astonishment the other electricians in the shop be- 
came interested and studied with me. I memorized 
a map of the world and found the craftsmen study- 
ing with me without encouragement. I had not been 
particularly religious, but when I took up the task 
of outlining the Bible and trying to comprehend 
various passages, it became almost impossible to 
keep a Bible available because of the interest devel- 
oped by the other electricians. It was then that I 
decided to go back to college after the war and be- 
come a teacher. 

I will always be grateful for the seed planted by 
the Count of Monte Cristo. Today I am principal of 
Avenal High School. 


THIRD PRIZE...$50 


Humberto Palacios Izquierdo 


Physician and Surgeon, Portoviejo, Ecuador; Rotarian 


Peterson 


| WAS 18 years old and a senior in high school 
when I read the book that changed my whole life. 
My intention was to enter a military academy upon 
graduation and to make the 
armed forces my career. But La 
Vuelta a la Juventud (The Re- 
turn to Youth), by Vicente Gay 
and P. Arias Carvajal, opened 
new and wider horizons for me— 
endless horizons of investigation 
spread out by such chapters as 
“Youth and Longevity in His- 
tory,” “The Longing for Youth,” 
“The Lengthening of Life,” “Old 
Age and Death.” Interesting theories, experiments 
of Brown-Sequard, failures. ... Experiments of 
Voronoff, graftings, successes. . . . Experiments of 
Steinach. 

The reading of this book made a great impression 
on my mind. I had to struggle like those men who 
opened new paths so that man might better accom- 
plish his task. Being the climax of creation, man 


Palacios 
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should have been the longest living and the health- 
iest creature, but such was not the case, and I joined 
the fight by registering at the medical school of my 
town and choosing surgery as my goal. I prepared 
myself and was able to serve my community effi- 
ciently. Though I did not graft any glands, I pro- 
longed many lives with timely operations. I did not 
find the Fountain of Youth, but I did find the satis- 
faction of serving while living. Now in my declining 
years, I am still of the belief that much can be done 
to prolong life and to maintain man’s vigor far be- 
yond the usual limits for I have seen great accom- 
plishments in this field and have played a small 
part in them. 


FOURTH PRIZE...$25 


Manorama Ekambaram 


Wife of Mysore, India, Rotarian 


‘ia are abominations to an Indian mind: a 
widowed woman, a childless home, a mother who 
buried her young. 

When Prabha, my merry lisping 2-year-old, de- 
livered by Caesarian operation, died, the hopeless, 
weary grief of a mother over her 
lost one, I felt; but mingled also 
was a vast wallowing pity and 
loathing for myself. 

Midst a people of easy, rapid 
progeny, this my wretched fate! 

There seemed no rhyme nor 
rhythm to the purpose of exist- 
ence. Each forlorn day slunk 
sadly into nights of abject fear 
and frustrating self-abasement. 

Then, curiously, eagerly, I read Pearl Buck’s My 
Several Worlds. What was her world about? What 
did she do? How faced her triumphs and disasters? 

While I read on, truly a new courage and some 
of the author’s own challenging spirit seeped into 
my craven soul. I felt a shock of poignant admira- 
tion. How constructively, how valiantly, had the 
author subdued the “few disasters” in her life, to 
serve and bless the helpless of the world! 

Here no cringing, no servile acceptance to a dis- 
mal fate! 

Sinclair Lewis had said to Pearl Buck wisely: 
“Don’t let anyone minimize for you. 

I now dared—not to let myself or other happy 
consollers minimize for me, these my blessings: 

In a land of mass illiteracy I had a highly edu- 
cated, affectionate husband; midst poverty and half 
starvation, an affluent home; our other daughter, 
Vijaya, though now an only child, was, God be 
thanked, growing gracefully. 

My lost child now was no longer just “dust to 
dust,” a bit of Mother Earth, but eternally, blessed- 
ly, alive in my every secret act and thought of 
goodness, charity, and love. 

Thus my perceptive on life changed to brighten 
me and those around me because I read this book. 


Ekambaram 
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HONORABLE MENTIONS 


Epcar J. ANZOLA, Past District Governor of Rotary Inter- 
national, Caracas, Venezuela: Las Conquistas de México y 
el Pert (The Conquests of Mexico and Peru), by William 
H. Prescott. 

RACHEL ARATEN, wife of Rotarian, Haifa, Israel: The Gar- 
dener, by Rabindranath Tagore. 

Mrs. D. H. BeetemM, wife of Rotarian, Vancouver, Wash- 
ington: Pasteur, by R. Vallery-Radot. 

Marie Buiass, Baldwin, Michigan: You Can Change the 
World, by James Keller. 

Ep. A. Borpen, Rotarian, San Francisco, California: The 
Sermon on the Mount, by Emmet Fox. 

Mrs. Max L. Brunton, wife of Rotarian, Ephrata, Wash- 
ington: Disputed Passage, by Lloyd C. Douglas. 

MANUEL E. Cuapros, Rotarian, Ica, Peru: Filosofia, Cul- 
tura y Vida (The Story of Philosophy), by Will Durant. 

Atvaro A. De.rino, Rotarian, Rio Grande, Brazil: Imé- 
tagdo de Cristo (The Imitation of Christ), by Thomas a 
Kempis. 

Harry Essric, Rotarian, Grand Rapids, Michigan: Jntro- 
ductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis, by Sigmund Freud. 

Witiarp H. Garrett, Rotarian, Baldwin, Kansas: Plane- 
tary and Stellar Worlds, by O. M. Mitchel. 

FREDERICK E. GyMER, Rotarian, Cleveland, Ohio: Boome- 
rang, by Bill Nye. 

HELEN HAENKE, wife of Rotarian, North Ipswich, Aus- 
tralia: Emily of New Moon, by L. M. Montgomery. 

MANUEL IBANEZ, Rotarian Puebla, Mexico: How to Win 
Friends and Influence People, by Dale Carnegie. 

BLANCA J. DE JACCARD, wife of Rotarian, Lomas de Zamora, 
Argentina: Platero y Yo (Platero and I), by J. R. Jiménez. 

Cc. R. C. Jarratt, Rotarian, Concord, California: The 
Swiss Family Robinson, by Johan Wyss. 

GAYLE KarRSHNER, Wife of Rotarian, Arcata, California: 
The Metamorphosis, by Franz Kafka. 

RatpH W. Keyes, Rotarian, Seymour, Indiana: The Out- 
line of Knowledge, by Clement Wood. 

LA Rue Gress LEHMAN, Wife of Rotarian, Lock Haven, 
Pennsylvania: Essays, by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

May MAcKINTOsH, Wife of Rotary International Repre- 
sentative, Hamilton, Scotland: The Gateway to Knowledge, 
by William McGuffey. 

JAMES McDowELL, Rotarian, Geneva, Nebraska: Walden, 
by Henry Thoreau. 

Jorce Moreso6n Curiet, Rotarian, Cienfuegos, Cuba: Amé- 
rica Latina, un Continente en Erupcién (Latin-America, a 
Continent in Eruption), by Eudocio Ravines. 

Francisco MA. NONez, honorary Rotarian, San José, Costa 
Rica: La Obra Literaria de José Milla (José Milla’s Literary 
Works). 

GRACE M. Pine, wife of Rotarian, Groton, Massachusetts: 
Gone with the Wind, by Margaret Mitchell. 

FRANCISCO Prats, Rotarian, Tegucigalpa, Honduras: La 
Hora Final (On the Beach), by Nevil Shute. 

FRESIA DE QUINTANA, Wife of Rotarian, Coelemu, Chile: 
Motivos de Proteo (Themes on Proteus), by José Enrique 
Rodo. 

José VICENTE Ropricuez, Rotarian, Guatemala City, Guate- 
mala: Los Ojos del Hermano Eterno (The Eyes of the Eter- 
nal Brother), by Stefan Zweig. 

H. O. Stone, Rotarian, Seattle, Washington; Les Miséra- 
bles, by Victor Hugo. 

Resecca V. Terry, wife of Rotarian, Southold, New York: 
Gift from the Sea, by Anne Morrow Lindbergh. 

Evicut UrusHiBarA, Rotarian, Ashikaga, Japan: The Caine 
Mutiny, by Herman Wouk. 

CHARLES R. WALKER, Rotarian, Kent, Ohio: How to Live 
on Twenty-four Hours a Day, by Arnold Bennett. 





Rabindranath Tagore 


@ 
India’s | 


niversal Man 


Poet ¢ Teacher ¢ Painter * Novelist * Lecturer * Composer ¢* Philosopher ¢* Peace Seeker 


In May, all India begins to celebrate the 


centennial of this great figure. 


By AMIYA CHAKRAVARTY 


Thou hast made me known to friends whom I 
knew not. Thou hast given me seats in homes 
not my own. Thou hast brought the distant 
near and made a brother of the stranger. 
—TAGORE 


j INDIA, beginming May 6, 1961, 
people will celebrate the life of Rabindranath 
Tagore—one of my nation’s greatest poets, phi- 
losophers, and teachers. Born a century ago in Cal- 
cutta, he lived until 1941 and inspired all the world. 

He was a Nobel Prize winner in literature and the 
founder of a unique university. He worked tireless- 
ly for the unity of mankind. 

Tagore’s far-ranging mind was deeply rooted in 
the soil of India and his universality was made pos- 
sible by his identification with his home town and 
the neighboring villages, with the fishermen and the 
workers in the fields whom he got to know during 
his teen-age and maturer years when he lived in the 
riverine area of East Bengal, now East Pakistan. 
He drew upon three major streams of culture: Hin- 
du, Islamic, and Christian—including Persian 
poetry, Japanese art, Western literature, and Mogul 
architecture and painting. 

Tagore could have spent a happy and worthy life 
in just creating for the world the golden harvest of 
his poems, songs, short stories, novels, and dramas. 
But in 1901, discontented with the contemporary 
educational system of India, which had lost touch 
with earlier Indian methods of combining teaching 
with family and vocational training but had not yet 
incorporated the finest systems of the West, he 
founded Santiniketan (Home of Peace). This school, 
established with the aid of his father by adding to a 
spiritual retreat a small colony of teachers and stu- 
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dents, was a rural but rather sophisticated cultural 
center. 

It was not a “back to Nature” movement; Tagore 
accepted relevant but simple ways of living, intro- 
duced modern facilities whenever obtainable, and 
yet surrounded the children and teachers with the 
natural beauty of great trees, a blue horizon, and the 
seasonal wonders of subtropical India. The caste 
system was ignored completely, religious differences 
formed no barriers, and boys and girls worked and 
lived together in a coeducational and familial at- 
mosphere. 

From the very beginning some of Tagore’s Eu- 
ropean friends joined his center, and, in the course 
of time, students and scholars from the United 
States as well as all parts of the Middle East, neigh- 
boring Ceylon and Burma, China and Indonesia, 
along with Japan, were represented. The school 
continues to this day as one of India’s most influen- 
tial institutions, 

Tagore’s fame as a writer and educational experi- 
menter spread, and so did the scope of his concern. 
Even before World War I struck, Tagore had seen 
the dark shadow of coming events. In 1913-14 he 
had gone to Europe and the United States and then 
to Japan with an urgent appeal; he wanted both 
East and West to curb the spirit of extreme nation- 
alism so that the basis of a’ new civilization could 
be laid. 

He had in 1913 obtained a high recognition from 
the West when he was awarded the Nobel Prize for 
literature. A slender volume of poems called 
Gitanjali (song offerings) containing his own prose 
translations from his Bengali poems was regarded 
as a major contribution to modern literature. Ta- 
gore was the first Asian to win this award, though 
his original Bengali writings had made him famous 
in India decades before. 

Although as a poet and educator he could do little 
to stop the course of the war, Tagore answered its 
challenge by widening the hospitality of his own 
center in India. At Santiniketan he added a new 
unit called Visva-Bharati (literally, a world univer- 
sity), which he said was to be a guest house of pil- 
grims ard researchers from every land. 

In its own way, this university and educational 
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TAGORE, 


HIS NATION 


India, thou hast taught kings to lay down 
Crown, scepter, throne, and kingdom, 
And to put on the clothing of the poor. 
Thou hast taught warriors in lawful battle 
To forgive an enemy times out of number, 
To hold back the drawn arrow, forgetful 
Of victory and defeat; thou hast taught the doer 
To surrender to God all triumph of achievement. 
Thou hast taught the householder to enlarge the 
home 
To neighbor, friend, guest, and the orphan. 
Luxury hast thou bound with restraint; 
Poverty hast thou brightened with pure 
Distaste for the world; wealth hast thou 
Blessed spent on doing good; thou hast taught 
Men to set self aside and in weal and woe 
To set the world down before the Lord. 
Transiated by rs meg heey oe Gupta 


in Sheaves, pubi a the Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, N. Y 


BOYS 


I have now a school of my own in which the boys 


WRITING ON: 


are up to all kinds of mischief, for boys will be mis- 
chievous—and schoolmasters unforgiving. When 
any of us are beset with undue uneasiness at their 
conduct and are stirred into a resolution to deal out 
condign punishment, the misdeeds of my own school 
days confront me in a row and smile at me. 


From My Reminiscences, 
© The MacMillan Co 


EDUCATION 


The main object of teaching is not to explain 
meanings, but to knock at the door of the mind. 


From My Reminiscences, 
© The MacMillan Co, 


PEACE 


During the evolution of the nation the moral cul- 
ture of brotherhood was limited by geographical 
boundaries, because at that time those boundaries 
were true. Now they have become imaginary lines 
of tradition divested of the qualities of real ob- 
stacles. So the time has come when man’s moral 
nature must deal with this great fact with all se- 
riousness, or perish. 


From Nationalism; Originally reprinted 
in THE ROTARIAN in April, 1920, 





center tried to fulfill the felt need of a world com- 
munity in areas of cultural and social unity—a need 
to be nourished later by agencies of the United Na- 
tions. Through the years the center has steadily 
grown, attracting scholars and scientists from many 
parts of the Indian continent and the rest of the 
world, offering its services in various fields of the 
fine arts, applied arts, scientific agriculture, health, 
and welfare. Recently Tagore’s center, so long a 
topic of controversy, has been given a university 
charter by free India; Prime Minister Nehru is now 
its chancellor. 

Tagore’s sustaining power came from his religion 
—which was not any one institutional religion, but 
a personal growth into the deeper dimensions of 
spiritual reality which found no difficulty in deriv- 
ing inspiration from the noblest and purest tradi- 
tions of the world’s religions. He did not attempt to 
synthesize the different faiths, and quite obviously 
he was by nature and tradition more intimately 
allied with the metaphysical concepts of India. But 
increasingly in his later years, especially when he 
gave his famous Hibbert lectures at Oxford in 1930, 
he thought of the “Religion of Man” and felt that the 
great religions would discover and strengthen the 
highest common denominator that united them. In 
his own educational center people of widely differ- 
ent religions and sects met and lived together, prov- 
ing that no walls actually divided men of clean lives 
and high moral faith. 

Tagore is known to the West through rather in- 
adequate translations of his poetry and prose. His 
short stories are a luminous transcript from life; his 


novel Gora is a portrayal of India’s national renais- 


Rabindranath Tagore with Author Amiya Chakravarty, who 
served as Dr. Tagore’s literary secretary from 1925 to 1933. 
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sance, but the backdrop is modern and world-con- 
scious. His dramas range from the symbolic to the 
socially challenging type of art. 

While Tagore was not a political thinker or an 
economist, he naturally shared the suffering of the 
world’s peoples, particularly in areas under dicta- 
torial or other exploitative regimes. While advocat- 
ing political reforms and better distributive systems 
for the flow of the world’s resources and consumer 
goods, Tagore above all advocated an inclusive 
awareness to help the world toward a transnational 
nearness. He did not believe that legitimate patrio- 
tism or nationalism could ever be a barrier between 
peoples, but he felt that certain supernational ar- 
rangements in regard to food and health and the 
movement of populations could contribute to a freer 
and yet a closer association between nations. This 
would be largely a pattern based on the United 
States, which has maintained the uniqueness of the 
many cultures, religious inheritances, and artistic 
traditions of the people who were able to unite in a 
multicultural nation. 


Tacore believed that India had also revealed the 
same genius for bringing together into a single ma- 
trix the many-colored threads which together pro- 
duce a complex but richly unified civilization. 

A properly adjusted civilization, said Tagore, 
would deal with a scientific application of knowledge 
as a necessity and as a supplemental factor which 
would flow out of the unitive character of man’s 
civilization. But modern man is in a hurry and he 
is often misled by passion, ideology, or creed into 
believing that any secure basis for human progress 
can be achieved by technology alone. In abolishing 
preventable diseases, in levelling up the almost sub- 
animal standards of human life which prevail in 
many parts of the world, we need modern tech- 
niques, but we also need an accompanying devotion 
and respect for the human personality. Tagore be- 
lieved that the answer lay in greater codperation be- 
tween Asia and the West. 

While criticizing some of the cruder commercial 
and political arrangements of the powerful West, 
Tagore was equally critical of the so-called spiritual- 
ization of poverty and backwardness of the East. He 
had to play the difficult réle of placing each civiliza- 
tion at its best to others who refused to recognize it. 

Tagore sought a balance between the thrust of 
modern science and the ethical and spiritual satis- 
factions which give meaning and purpose to what 
we call progress. Harmony with the laws of Nature 
and a closer relationship with its beauty were for 
Tagore a nourishment of our spiritual life. 

Tagore died in 1941 when he was 81 years old. 
He had seen the beginning of another world war 
and the rise of dictatorships; he also saw much dis- 
tress and confusion in the minds of modern Asians, 
but, as he said in the very last days of his life, he 
could not “afford to lose my faith in man.” He had 
gained access to the hearts and homes of peoples 
all over the world and any hostility toward people 
would have been for him a betrayal of humanity. 

During the wide span of his life he had visited 
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Rotary and Citizenship 


Ey THE relatively short span of its existence Ro- 
tary International has grown in numbers and in 
strength, and it has expanded throughout the world 
as more and more men of goodwill have associated 
themselves in Rotary Clubs, locally, and, through 
their Clubs, internationally. Thus, men have become 
more effective, both individually and collectively, in 
their efforts to further the principles and ideals of 
Rotary and the broad program of service which is 
the Object of Rotary. 

Emphasis in Rotary is upon the man, acting some- 
times through his Club but especially as an indi- 
vidual. Through Rotary the individual is encouraged 
and afforded an opportunity to give expression to 
his desire and will to be of service to others in his 
vocation, in his community, in his province or state, 
in his nation and internationally. Rotary unites this 
world fellowship of business and professional men 
in the Ideal of Service. 

What, then, if the Rotary Clubs in a country are 
dissolved for reasons beyond their control? Early in 
March, notice was received from the Governor of 
the District comprising the Rotary Clubs in Indo- 
nesia that the Government in Indonesia had ordered 
the dissolution of Rotary Clubs in that country by 
March 27. In such a situation, what is the position 
of the individual Rotarian—of the Rotary Club—of 
Rotary International? 

Rotary International expects every Rotarian to be 
a loyal and serving citizen of his own country. Col- 
lectively also, as Rotary Clubs, it is the first duty of 
Rotarians to be at all times loyal and patriotic citi- 
zens of their own country. When Rotary Clubs are 
involuntarily dissolved, it is understood and ex- 
pected that the District Governor, as the recognized 
officer of Rotary International in his District, will 
act promptly to make certain that the order of dis- 
solution is communicated to all Rotary Clubs con- 
cerned, and that he will do everything possible to 
bring about, on the part of all Rotary Clubs and in- 
dividual Rotarians, full and complete compliance 
with the governmental order. 

All of the friends who have been members of 

totary Clubs will no longer be members after the 


dissolution of their Clubs. But that fact does not 
change the men. It can confidently be expected that, 
as individuals, they will continue to help build 
solidly and to strengthen their country and to con- 
tinue in every way to exemplify the spirit and mean- 
ing of Service above Self. 

Through radio and jet air travel, everyone in the 
world is close to everyone else. We are all close 
neighbors and live in the same neighborhood. Ro- 
tarians, in whatever country they live and of what- 
ever country they are citizens, are first of all 
encouraged and expected to be loyal and serving na- 
tionals within their own country. Also, each Rotar- 
ian, wherever located, is expected to assume his full 
responsibility to so order his daily personal life and 
business and professional activities that, working as 
an individual, he will help to create a well-informed 
public opinion. By so doing he will contribute to a 
better understanding of, and contribute to the effec- 
tiveness of, governmental policies within his own 
country, which inevitably will contribute to the ad- 
vancement of understanding and goodwill toward 
and among all peoples everywhere. 

The dissolution of Rotary Clubs anywhere is 
deeply regretted. However, such a happening does 
not sever bonds of friendship and understanding and 
goodwill between Rotarians and Rotary Clubs else- 
where; nor does it sever such bonds with our friends 
who formerly were members of the Clubs concerned. 
Many Rotarians and Rotary Clubs may be prompted 
to evidence their feelings by seeking to communicate 
with their friends and former fellow Rotarians. 
Nevertheless, in the best interests of all, and in 
particular to avoid possible embarrassment to the 
former Rotarians concerned, it is suggested that 
general communications be avoided and that where 
it is desired to maintain contacts between acquaint- 
ances, such communications be on a purely personal 
basis. 


Greorce R. MEANS 
General Secretary, Rotary International 








the West and travelled the East several times; 
actually he had gone to the United States on six 
different occasions—and therefore his poems, de- 
servedly famous, tell us of the new day that he had 
already seen in the West and the East while the 
night was still dark. 

Tagore has left behind him the riches of an im- 
perishable lyrical poetry; his songs composed and 
worded by himself are sung all over India; his 
creative power as a painter—and this came to him 
late in life—has made him known to an international 
world of art lovers. But above all else, Tagore stands 
as a warm-hearted lover of man, warning him and 
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yet loving him in spite of all the errors of his life. 

In bridging the West and the East as he did with 
singular purity and dedication, Tagore has given us 
an image of what we all can do in saving the world 
from “man’s inhumanity to man.” 

The centennial year of 1961 would be truly cele- 
brated not by raising memorial buildings to Tagore 
or even by arranging large gatherings and confer- 
ences; the best way to honor him surely would be 
for us to discover the essential meaning of a great 
life and to implement our knowledge of kinship in 
terms of our own home, community, and the world 
neighborhood. 
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ARCHAEHOLOGY 


On the Acropolis high above Athens, loannis Papadimitriou is overshadowed by the caryatids of the temple Erechtheum, built about 400 B.C. 
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Chief archaeologist of Greece, Ioannis 


Papadimitriou guards a rare heritage. 


As A BOY growing up on the Greek island of 
Skyros, Ioannis Papadimitriou found fascination in 
the statues and temples and tombs of Greece’s an- 
cient city-states. Here in Greece, and especially in 
Athens, Western civilization was born. In Greece the 
first democracy came into being, influencing the 
laws and lives of millions of other peoples long after 
the temples of Athens’ Acropolis had crumbled into 
ruins. Greek sculpture, architecture, poetry, music, 
mathematics, science, drama, language, and phi- 
losophy became immortal, extending out through 
the Roman Empire and the rest of the world, where 
they remain a mighty cultural force to this day. 

Today Ioannis Papadimitriou, now 57, is curator of 
the physical remnants of his nation’s brilliant an- 
cient civilization. He is general director of the de- 
partment of antiquities and historical monuments of 
the Ministry to the Prime Minister’s Office of Greece. 
As such, it is his task to supervise the priceless ruins 
which are a source of national pride and an impor- 
tant economic factor in a nation striving to increase 
its tourist trade. 

Athens Rotarian Papadimitriou 
received his diploma in literature 
and archaeology from the University 
of Athens in 1926 and in the same 
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7 
Rotarian Papadimitriou. He is charged by his Government 
with the preservation of priceless ancient ruins of Greece. 


year joined its faculty as assistant. In 1929 he en- 
tered the Greek Civil Service as an archaeologist and 
was an Overseer of Antiquities in Thebes, Corfu, 
Argolid, and elsewhere. He studied archaeology at 
the University of Berlin, Germany, was promoted to 
Curator of Antiquities in 1935, received a doctorate 
in archaeology from the University of Athens in 
1946, and in 1958 was appointed to his present post. 

Surprising to many is the fact that all the great 
ruins of ancient Greece have not yet been unearthed 
or even discovered. It is this fact that has made 
Professor Papadimitriou’s life a continuing treasure 
hunt. He has conducted excavations in Skyros, The- 
bes, Corfu, Epidaurus, Mycenae, and many parts of 
the ancient Athens city-state of Attica. At Vravron, 
he discovered the celebrated Temple of Artemis; on 
Mount Penteli, the Cave of the Nymphs; at Mara- 
thon, the famous Cave of Pan. 

Two of his most important excavations have been 
in Epidaurus and Mycenae. In Epidaurus he dis- 
covered the Temple of Apollo. In Mycenae, in 1952, 
he discovered a group of royal tombs similar to the 
famous tombs which had been found within the 
acropolis of that city. 

In recognition of these, some of the most sensa- 
tional archaeological finds of recent years in Greece, 
he was decorated with the Gold Cross of the Royal 
Order of George I by King Paul I. 

Other archaeological treasures lie beneath Greek 
soil waiting to be discovered, as was shown in 1959 
when a workman opening a drain in Pireus, the 
ancient port of Athens, came upon a collection of 
statues including two said to be equal in beauty to 
the greatest works of ancient Greece. Such finds 
provide the excitement in Rotarian Papadimitriou’s 
work, reviewed on these and following pages 


With a friend, Professor Papadimi- 
triou inspects the archaeological 
area of the Acropolis of Athens. 











At one of their favorite Athens restaurants, the 
Papadimitrious entertain Panos Athanassiadis, Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Pireus, and Pan. Solo- 
mos, 1959-60 President of the Rotary Club of Athens. 


The Papadimitrious at home. Son Konstantine is 18. Mrs. Papadi- 
mitriou was born on the island of Corfu, studied music in Rome. 


A lover of good food, the professor often returns home from a country 
trip with fresh vegetables; this butcher shop sells him its choicest cuts. 
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Hot strong coffee perks him up 
after a day of concentrated work. 


At Home... 


Arrer a busy day Ioannis Papadi- 
mitriou takes keen pleasure in the com- 
forts of home. He is an amateur chef, 
and often brings home a choice cut of 
meat on which to test his culinary skill. 
After dinner and a review of the day’s 
events with Mrs. Papadimitriou, he 
may repair to his book-lined study, per- 
haps to share some of his knowledge 
with son Konstantine, 18, whod takes 
great interest in archaeology and who 
plans to continue his education in Ger- 
many, where his father pursued gradu- 
ate studies in archaeology. 














... And in the Field 


Tue search for the relics of “the 
glory that was Greece” can be excit- 
ing exploration, as Ioannis Papadimi- 
triou proved again when he discov- 
ered the temple of the goddess 
Artemis near the village of Vravron in 
Attica. He personally supervises the 
excavation, which is necessarily a 
slow and painstaking process, but 
which has already yielded many art 
treasures. Tombs have also been un- 
earthed at the site. In addition to the 
normal task of numbering each bit of 
ruin picked up at the site, of trying 
mentally or physically to put all the 
pieces back into their original places, 
there was an added obstacle: a small 
river, which once flowed past the 
temple, long ago changed its course 
and covered the temple site. In order 
to excavate, the workers had to turn 
the stream from its course. 





At Vravron, near Athens, where the Temple of Artemis discovered by his father is 
being unearthed, 18-year-old Konstantine shares in the excitement of the project. 


(Continued on next page) 
Taking notes on objects recently unearthed at Vravron, Professor Papa- 
dimitriou makes some sketches. All discoveries are carefully recorded, 
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ifter hours of appetite-kindling outdoor work, it’s time 
for coffee, delicious Greek pastry, and good talk about 
the day's findings in this workroom set up at Vravron. 
The shelves hold numbered objects discovered at the site. 
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With fellow members of the Rotary Club of Athens (Athinai), Professor Papadimitriou (third from right) listens to Rotarian Solomos. 
The famous archaeologist has been a Rotarian since 1936, first as a member of the Rotary Club of Corfu and since 1949 a member in Athens. 


At Rotary 


For 12 years Ioannis Papadimitriou has been a 


member of Greece’s oldest Rotary Club: Athens. 
Founded in 1928, it now has 138 members and a 
proud history of service in a country that has had 
more than its share of privation and disaster 
Today there are 900 Rotarians in 24 Clubs in 
Greece, banded together in District 197, whose Gov- 
ernor is Stephen John Macrymichalos, of Athens. 
Before World War II, there were only four Clubs, 
and during the War even these were disbanded 
officially, although the members continued to meet 
informally. They set up soup kitchens during the 
days of starvation when 500 people a day were dying 
in Athens and its port of Pireus; they aided youth 
and the ill; individually helped guerrilla forces; and 
a number of Rotarians were among the million 
Greeks lost as a result of war and occupation 
When Communist guerrillas tried to seize Greece 
by force after World War II, widespread damage 
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was created in the border villages. Greek Rotarians 
“adopted” two of the ravaged towns and helped re- 
build their churches. 

When natural disaster in the form of an earth- 
quake struck the Greek islands of Cephalonia, Zante, 
and Ithaca, leaving 150,000 homeless and destitute, 
Athens Rotarians channelled financial aid from 
Greek and overseas Clubs to the ravaged area and 
established a public bath in the town of Argostoli. 

One Greek Rotarian persuaded his Club to sponsor 
an institute for crippled children. Later, the widow 
of a shipowner contributed $800,000 to it, making it 
one of the best-equipped and most effective agencies 
of its kind. Now the same Rotarian is trying to estab- 
lish a similar institute for the aged. Another Ro- 
tarian, in 1947, prompted the establishment of 
Mother’s Day in Greece 

Imagination and alertness, as well as heart, make 
totary effective in Greece. 
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It’s 
TOKYO 


This 
Month 


By 
S. KENDRICK 
GUERNSEY 


Chairman, 1961 Convention Committee 
of Rotary International; Rotarian, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


‘Ts CURTAIN is about to go 
up on the first Convention of Ro- 
tary International ever held in 
Asia. The date: May 28. The 
scene: Tokyo—a great, vibrant, 
colorful metropolis whose 10 mil- 
lion people make it the largest 
city in the world. 

I recently spent several weeks 
in this delightful and friendly 
Land of the Rising Sun, much of 
it in its exciting capital where the 
streams of East and West com- 
mingle in scenes fascinating to 
those of other lands and to Japan- 
ese themselves. I can assure you 
that all those privileged to attend 
Rotary’s international gathering 
in Tokyo will enjoy an experience 
which will endure a lifetime. 

Ever since the 1961 Convention 
Committee met in Tokyo in No- 
vember, 1959, to survey the set- 
ting and to talk with local Rotary 
leaders, our enthusiasm for this 
forthcoming Convention has gone 
up like a string of firecrackers. 
When President J. Edd McLaugh- 
lin visited Japan a few months 
ago, he said that in his opinion 
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THE PROGRAM 


SATURDAY, MAY 27— 


All day: Registration and presentation of 
credentials; sight-seeing. 


SUNDAY, MAY 28— 

Morning and afternoon: Sight-seeing, regis- 
tration, and presentation of credentials. 
Evening: Welcoming addresses by S. 
Kendrick Guernsey, Chairman, 1961 Con- 
vention Committee, and J. Edd McLaughlin, 
President of Rotary International; enter- 
tainment feature, Welcome to Tokyo. 


MONDAY, MAY 29— 

Morning: Plenary session featuring ad- 
dresses of welcome and talks by President 
J. Edd Mclaughlin and Masakazu 
Kobayashi, of Tokyo, Past First Vice-Presi- 
dent of Ri. Musical interlude featuring 
operatic soprano Michiko Sunahara. After- 
noon: Vocational craft assemblies; meeting 
of delegates from Zones 1, 2, and 3 of 
the U.S.A. to nominate candidates for Direc- 
tor of RI; fashion show, tea ceremony, and 
other special features for the ladies. Eve- 
ning: President's reception and ball. 


TUESDAY, MAY 30— 


Morning: Plenary session featuring address 
by Taizo Ishizaka, electrical-goods-manu- 
facturing executive, of Tokyo; reports by 
General Secretary George R. Means and 
Treasurer Lloyd Hollister; motion picture 
about Paul P. Harris, Founder of Rotary, 
and Chesley R. Perry, Secretary of Ri, 
1910-1942, introduced by General Secre- 
tary Means. Afternoon and evehing: Free 
time for sight-seeing and shopping. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 31— 


Morning: Plenary session speakers will be 
Sir Leslie Munro, of New Zealand, former 
President of the U. N. General Assembly, 
and Henry T. Heald, president, Ford Foun- 
dation; panel discussion by Rotary Founda- 
tion Fellows from Japan; balloting; musical 
interlude featuring Miss Hiroko Nakamura, 
af Yokohama, 17-year-old concert pianist. 
Afternoon: Luncheon for present and past Ri 
officers; International Friendship Meetings. 
Evening: Entertainment feature, Japan Pre- 
sents, an evening of Japanese drama. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 1— 


Morning: Plenary session featuring ad- 
dresses by Phya Srivisar, of Thailand, Sec- 
ond Vice-President of RI; President J. Edd 
McLaughlin; and President-Elect Joseph A. 
Abey. Election of officers for 1961-62. 
Musical entertainment will be provided by 
the famed Tokyo Philharmonic Chorus. 





“the 1961 Convention is going to 
be the most unusual, most beauti- 
ful, most colorful, and most mean- 
ingful Convention in Rotary 
history.” And, he added, in his 
conservative opinion. 

He might also have added “the 
largest.” At the time he visited 
Japan a questionnaire had dis- 
closed—and all returns were not 
in—that 10,009 Rotarians and 
their ladies from Japan planned 
to attend the Convention. A few 
days ago the Chairman of the 
Host Club Executive Committee, 
Kiyoshi Togasaki, of Tokyo, re- 
ported that registrations from 45 
countries and geographical re- 
gions outside Japan total 6,300. It 
all adds up to the fact that the 
Tokyo Convention may top the 
attendance record of 15,961 set in 
New York in 1949. 

There are many reasons for this 


Taizo Ishizaka, chairman of the board 
of the Tokyo Shibaura Electric Com- 
pany and president of the Federation 
of Economic Organizations, addresses 
the Rotary Convention on May 30. 


wonderful response. One is the 
outstanding program you see out- 
lined here. You discovered an- 
other reason last month when 
Chairman Togasaki described in 
these pages the entertainment 
and hospitality—and how fine 
they will be! But the reason why 
I believe this Convention will 
make Rotary history is the un- 
paralleled enthusiasm of the Jap- 
anese Rotarians, your hosts. They 
are masters of the art of playing 
host—in all the delightful ways 
and small, unexpected courtesies 
which are better experienced than 
extolled. 

Their enthusiasm for Rotary is 
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amazing. Eleven years ago the 
Rotary Club of Tokyo, the first to 
be readmitted after World War II, 
was reorganized. Today Japan 
has more than 400 Rotary Clubs 
and some 17,000 members, making 
it the fifth-largest nation in Ro- 
tary in number of Clubs, and put- 
ting it neck and neck with Canada 
and Australia for third place in 
total members. Simple arithmetic 
reveals that Japan is gaining one 
new Rotary Club every ten days. 
This growth is unprecedented, 
yet Rotary in Japan is no jerry- 
built structure. Interest in Ro- 
tary’s program is keen, Club at- 
tendance is high, and attendance 
at one joint District Conference 
in Tokyo last Autumn totalled 
3,520 men and women! 

Another drawing card is the en- 
chantment, the romance, the mys- 
tery of the Orient itself, at least 
for all those living elsewhere. 
Even the young of all nations 
know that Japan has cherry blos- 
soms, Mount Fuji, dwarf trees, 
exquisite gardens, and _ geisha 
girls, women who have trained 
for years as entertainers (which 
“geisha” denotes) and who can 
banish the Western world in min- 
utes. And, hand in hand with the 
kimonoed past is the new Japan 
of sweaters and skirts, motor 
scooters and Duke Ellington. 

While Tokyo is the focal point, 
all the wonders of Japan will en- 
rich the Convention scene. The 
flawless beauty of Mount Fuji 
really must be seen before one 
fully understands the love every 
Japanese extends to this famous 
landmark. Green around her 
base, she slopes upward in cocoa- 
brown, then rose-brown, and up 
and up in symmetrical grandeur 
to her snow-capped summit. She 
is shy. And only do you see beau- 
tiful Fuji when the sun and wind 
lift the cloud-white shawl from 
her shoulders. 

In the Imperial Park in Kyoto 
you find the culmination of gen- 
erations of appreciation of sun, 
sky, shadow, reflection, and of the 
art of intricate landscaping. 
Japan’s gardens offer arresting 
glimpses of beauty. Other arts 
abound. You can see silk hand- 
woven by women who file their 
nails like saw teeth, the better to 
pull the threads... cloisoneé 


A musical interlude in the first ple- 
nary session features leading soprano 
Michiko Sunahara, who will sing 
three numbers including Un Bel Di 
from the opera Madame Butterfly. 


factories where years of training 
lie behind the stroke of the brush 

. and, for mass production 
which has not abandoned crafts- 
manship, the great Noritake china 
factory covering 17 acres and em- 
ploying 3,000 workers. Its owners 
are Rotarians and they will be 
glad to guide you through this 
show place of all Japan. 

Japan’s cities at night acquire 
added character as its business 
streets explode into light. Tokyo’s 
Ginza is famous for its neon dis- 
play advertising, but you should 
also see Osaka at night when 
huge, illuminated balloons soar 
above the buildings and lighted 
ideograms festoon the restraining 
cables. 

Such is the setting for the 52d 
Annual Convention of Rotary In- 
ternational. What a great meet- 
ing of East and West it will be! 
What unprecedented opportuni- 
ties it offers to build bridges of 
friendship, for men of similar call- 
ing and of like ideals to exchange 
ideas! 

You'll find your Convention 
program tailored to exploit these 
opportunities. Vocational craft 
assemblies—53 in all— take place 
all over Tokyo on Monday of Con- 
vention Week. Are you an en- 
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gineer? You can sit down with 
engineers the world around in As- 
sembly No. 22. Or if your line is 
clothing, you'll meet your voca- 
tional counterparts in Assembly 
No. 15. 

On Wednesday you will attend 
an International Friendship Meet- 
ing of your choice, and here the 
entire audience joins panel mem- 
bers in a lively exchange of com- 
ment and information, light and 
serious. Equally interesting will 
be a panel discussion by The Ro- 
tary Foundation Fellows of Japan, 
which takes place in the plenary 
session earlier in the day. 

Appearing on the Convention 
rostrum will be the men whose 
photos you see on these pages. I 
am particularly pleased that they 
bring such rich and varied back- 
grounds to our meeting. Pres 
dent Edd will welcome you on 
Sunday night, and on Monday 
share with you the wonderful 
story of the way in which Rotari- 
ans have responded to his pro- 
gram this year. 

On Tuesday evening Rotarians 
of Tokyo and neighboring prefec- 
tures will entertain many over- 
seas visitors to the Convention. 
As of mid-March nearly 850 Ro- 
tary families had issued invita- 
tions for a total of some 1,700 
guests. All those who have en- 
joyed these evenings in Conven- 
tions past will agree with me, I 
know, when I say that these visits 
truly are a wonderful experience. 
Friendships formed in the relaxed 
atmosphere of these small gather- 
ings have proved to be durable 
indeed 

The House of Friendship will 
be in the famous Imperial Hotel 
and will be open throughout the 
Convention, providing a place to 
renew friendships and to make 
new ones, to get off those long- 
overdue postcards, and to relax 
weary feet after the shopping and 
sight-seeing forays along the fash- 
ionable retail streets near-by. 

These and many other features 
await you, assuring you a mem- 
orable experience. I hope you 
will be in Tokyo, and I hope that 
every Rotarian privileged to be 
there will take advantage of this 
unique opportunity to inspire and 
to be inspired by men of other na- 
tions, cultures, and traditions. 
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ON THE 
PROGRAM 
FOR TOKYO 


Henry T. Heald, president of the 
Ford Foundation and former presi- 
dent of Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology and New York University, 
will speak on Wednesday, May 31. 


Phya Srivisar, of Bangkok, Vice- 
President of RI, speaks on Thurs- 
day. He has served as Thailand's 
Foreign Minister, and now is Privy 
Councillor to the King of Thailand. 


Sir Leslie Munro, of New Zea'and, 
will address the plenary session on 
May 31. He has served as President 
of the U. N. General Assembly and as 
New Zealand Ambassador to U.S.A. 


Masakazu Kobayashi, of Tokyo, Past 
Vice-President of RI, will address 
the opening plenary session. He is 
president of a hosiery company, and 
joined Rotary in Nagoya 37 years ago. 


J. Edd McLaughlin, President of Ro- 
tary International, will open the Con- 
vention on May 28, and deliver his 
major address in Monday’s session. He 
joined Rotary in Ralls, Tex., in 1928. 


Joseph A. Abey, President-Elect of 
RI and a newspaperman of Reading, 
Pa., will address the closing plenary 
session. He joined Rotary in 1936. 





Strange to the Westerner 2 the code of “gimu'—easpecially be 


As A TORRENT of high-qual- 
ity, low-cost products pours from 
Japan and courses throughout the 
world—as Japanese-made radios, 
cameras, tape recorders, snow 
suits, automobiles, shoes, ships, 
and chinaware compete with in- 
creasing success in the free- 
swinging race for global markets 
and trade—the world wonders at 
the remarkable efficiency of the 
Japanese workman. 

It is pretty clear what Japanese 
workers can do. The baffling ques- 
tion is why they do it! Too many 
people and too few jobs, with mo- 
tivation based largely on fear, 
have been the ready answer. Yet 
factory workers in Japan actually 
enjoy far greater security in their 
jobs than comparable workers in, 
say, the United States. There 
must be a hidden reason. Perhaps 
in the rich Japanese tradition of 
human relationships lies the key 
to her amazing industrial per- 
formance. 

This was the possibility that I 
went to Tokyo to explore with 
the help of one of Japan’s bright- 
est young industrial sociologists. 
First we invited leaders from 
business, labor, and the universi- 
ties to come together. At dinner 
meetings which often lasted until 
after midnight, they talked about 
why men work—in Japan. More 
than 50 “reasons,” many unique- 
ly Japanese, were suggested. 

Next we asked workers in fac- 
tories making products ranging 
from steel tubes to bean paste 
some questions which might lead 
us closer to the truth. Released 
from their jobs for two or three 
hours, these men willingly told us 
what was important to them on 
the job and in their lives outside 
the factory. 

Down deep among the reasons 
for their powerful will to work 
we found some basic human val- 
ues which factory workers in 
other nations have either lost— 
or never had at all. Summed up 
in the Japanese word gimu, most 
of the values boil down to certain 


mutual obligations shared by 
workers and managers as they 
work and live together in an in- 
dustrial social system. 

Furthermore, a_ surprisingly 
simple “worker creed” emerged. 
Simply stated, it was this: Jf the 
company meets its obligations as 
“good management” to me, my 
obligation as a “good worker’ is 
to do the best job I can for the 
company. Each man obviously 
had a pretty clear idea of what he 
expected from management. Even 
more important for us to ponder 
is the fact that every worker we 
interviewed knew, and was able 
to talk about, his own responsibil- 
ities to the company! 

As the exciting pattern of hu- 
man sentiments and feelings took 
shape, we realized that old-fash- 
ioned theories of why men work 
just would not do. A man’s will 
to work does not depend only on 
rewards and penalties—how 
much you pay him, praise him, or 
kick him. How a man thinks and 
acts on the job seems to depend 
upon what he thinks is expected 
of him—how he sizes up his role 
as a good worker! And the extent 
to which he fulfills this réle ap- 
pears to be influenced mainly by 
how faithfully his company satis- 
fies his expectations of good man- 
agement. 


Bor this was only a theory, and 
had to be tested. Would it make 
sense to the average man on the 
production line? Chances are he 
earns about $30 a month. His 
house is small, and his diet is 
mostly rice and fish. He has no 
parking problem at the plant be- 
cause he owns no car. Could we 
expect him to feel any deep sense 
of obligation or responsibility to 
do his level best for the company 
that hired him? 

The only way to find out was to 
ask. With a specially designed 
questionnaire, we posed 40 down- 
to-earth situations. Each question 
offered four possible answers— 
some Eastern, some Western in 


the cultural values they reflected. 
The answers he gave told us a 
great deal about what these mu- 
tual obligations look like in action. 

We learned that most Japanese 
workers expect a good bit from 
the companies for which they 
work. Here, for example, are six 
obligations which workers told us 
they expect their company to ful- 
fill: 

1. If a worker is unable or re- 
fuses to do good work, manage- 
ment should keep him on the pay 
roll until he retires or finds an- 
other job. 

2. If a man’s job disappears be- 
cause of automation or other rea- 
sons, management must find him 
other work somewhere in the 
company. 

3. Management should allow 
workers to engage in union ac- 
tivities in the company—during 
working hours and without any 
deduction from pay. 

4. All companies should pro- 
vide housing for workers either 
at no charge or at a special low 
rent. 

5. A worker’s pay should in- 
clude an extra allowance for each 
member of his family. 

6. When a worker has a serious 
illness, the company should con- 
tinue his pay, or at least hold his 
job, until he recovers. 

At first glance, these high 
hopes are enough to stand any 
U. S. businessman’s hair on end. 
But remember—Japanese work- 
ers also believe that they owe a 
good deal to the company in re- 
turn for such generous treatment! 
Here are six examples of the 
other side of this coin: 

1. A good worker should think 
of his company as being just like 
a big family—and as a part of his 
life at least equal in importance 
to his personal life. 

2. Every employee has a duty 
to work hard, ask few questions, 
and do whatever work is assigned. 

3. Even outside the plant a 
worker should show respect for 
his foreman in such ways as of- 
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fering him his seat on a crowded 
bus and always speaking first 
when they meet on the street. 

1. If another company offers 
him the same job at 20 percent 
more pay, a good worker should 
show loyalty and patience by 
staying with the company. 

5. Gratitude to his foreman 
should be shown by presenting a 
small gift twice each year. 

6. Employees should be willing 
to let their life outside the plant 
directly influence their pay and 
progress in the company—to ac- 
cept what psychologists like to 
call a “total person commitment.” 


In spite of the chaos of military 
defeat and occupation, gimu today 
still adds the miracle ingredient 
to Japan’s amazing efficiency and 
productivity. Low wage rates, 
long hours, and poor working 
conditions—when rated by West- 
ern standards—are not enough to 
kill morale or willingness to 
work. Shared obligations, which 
have grown from. traditional 
family and community ways of 
thinking and acting, seem to pro- 
vide a remarkable mixture of self- 
discipline and motivation. 


This surely is not the whole 
story on what makes Japanese 
workers tick. But there is new 


evidence that cultural values can 


be more important than we ever 
before suspected in releasin 
Dé fo! St pect g 
men’s will to work. 

An outstanding labor leader 


once said that “it is only by an 
understanding of the world which 
produces the man that the man 


himself can be understood, and a’ 
neither the man nor the world ; 
can be understood unless the 


struggles of the man are shared. 


Perhaps through such _ under- 
} * 
standing and sharing we shall 
learn in time the why’s of human | 
behavior throughout this shrink- ~ 
ing world 
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Rotarians world-wide are hailing 


a program that both cuts calories 
and boosts The Rotary Foundation. 


Er ist mit Anlass zu die “Mil- 
lion-Dollar Meal” dass sich meh- 
rere Clubs wieder in die Reihe der 
100% Clubs der Rotary Founda- 
tion eingeschaltet haben. 


El plan de “Million-Dollar Meal” 
la verdad me ha parecido un gran 
paso para la Fundacion Rotaria. 


Permettez--- moi de vous sou- 
mettre la suggestion pour un 
“Million-Dollar Meal” .. . un petit 
sacrifice de nos quelque 2,500 Ro- 
tariens, permettrait au District de 
faire une belle contribution. 


The “Million-Dollar Meal” is a 
million-dollar idea for raising 
funds for the Foundation. 


iF Randolph, Massachusetts, 
there’s a box manufacturer named 
Chester E. Claff, who is getting a 
lot of letters these days ... letters 
in German, Spanish, French, and 
English —ltike those shown in 
fragments above—letters in Japa- 
nese, Greek, and other languages. 
All are talking about something 
called the “Million-Dollar Meal.” 

Have you heard of it? Here’s 
the story: 

Chet Claff is Governor of Rotary 
District 795, an area comprising 
47 Rotary Clubs in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. One of the 
Massachusetts Clubs—Stoughton 
— observed Rotary Foundation 
Week in 1959 by having an “aus- 
terity luncheon.” For a meager 
meal—a sandwich and coffee— 
Stoughton Rotarians paid $2, 
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their regular luncheon cost. They 
named it the “Paul Harris Me- 
morial Meal’ (after Rotary’s late 
Founder) and contributed the 
money saved on the luncheon to 
The Rotary Foundation. 

When he became District Gov- 
ernor last July, Chet Claff remem- 
bered Stoughton’s light-fare 
luncheon and did some mental 
arithmetic about it. With more 
than half a million Rotarians in 
Rotary’s 10,000 and more Clubs, 
he figured that if each Club saved 
an average of $2 a member on a 
light meal and donated the sav- 
ing to The Rotary Foundation, the 
total world-wide contribution 
would be one million dollars. 

Commenting on his name for 
the plan, Chet says, “There are 
$100 dinners and even $1,000 din- 
ners, but this is potentially a mil- 
lion-dollar meal that can be par- 
ticipated in at Rotary luncheon 


Checks totalling $6,509.40 
—the result of a meager- 
meal program by 47 Rotary 
Clubs in District 795—are 
turned over by District Gov- 
ernor Chester E. Claff 
(right) to Rotary’s Presi- 
dent, J. Edd McLaughlin. 
At the left is Past RI Presi- 
dent Percy Hodgson, of 
Pawtucket, R. 1., who vis- 
ited Rotary’s headquarters 
on the happy mission, 


Illustrations by 
Jerry Warshaw 


tables around the world. The 
name may sound fantastic—and 
it does—but the possibility it 
holds out is as attainable as other 
Rotary goals.” 

To test potential world-wide re- 
sponse to his plan, Governor Claff 
described it in a letter to the Gov- 
ernors of all of Rotary’s 267 Dis- 
tricts, suggesting that they ex- 








plain it to their Clubs “if you 
believe the plan has merit.” 

Then came the letters from all 
parts of the earth, with scores of 
District Governors saying they 
liked the idea and would certainly 
tell their Clubs about it. Others 
sent copies of their Monthly Let- 
ter in which announcements of 
the plan appeared. Many Clubs 
say that they intend to 





adopt the idea.* 





After making his 
plan known in other 
Rotary Districts, Gov- 
ernor Claff set out to 
make it known in his 
own territory. During 
official Club visits he 
outlined the plan to 
Club officers and Com- 
mitteemen in Club as- 
semblies, and again in 
his addresses before 
the Club members. 

“At the conclusion of 
my talks to the Clubs,” 
he recalls, ‘‘motions 
were made by enthusi- 
astic members for en- 
dorsement of the plan. Every Club 
adopted it with the understanding 
that the Meal idea was not a sub- 


stitute for any other method al- 
ready in use for raising funds for 
The Rotary Foundation.” 

To give their eat-less luncheons 
added zest, some of the Clubs in 


District 795 saved additional 
money by putting their own mem- 
bers to work as waiters. All tips 
left for these waiters-for-a-day 
went into the Clubs’ contribution 
to The Rotary Foundation. One 
Club held its ‘“Million-Dollar 
Meal” at a member’s home, the 
event being described as an affair 
“knee-deep in friendship, fellow- 
ship, and Rotary.” 

The climax of these District- 
wide meals came not in the Dis- 
trict itself, but in Evanston, IIli- 
nois, at the Central Office of 
Rotary International. There Chet 
Claff presented 47 checks, one for 
each Club in his District, to J. Edd 
McLaughlin, Rotary’s President. 
They totalled $6,509.40, nearly 


*Later reports received by Governor 
Claff indicate that in 20 Rotary Districts, 
excluding his own, Rotary Clubs have 
raised $17,550 for The Rotary Foundation 
through the Million-Dollar Meal plan. Dis- 
trict 106, for example, reported that 46 
Clubs held the “Meals” and raised approxi- 
mately $2,000: while in District 169, 20 
participating Clubs raised $1,050.—Epbs. 
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Fred Lipsky (left), who sparked the idea of an “austerity luncheon” in the Rotary 
Club of Stoughton, Mass., collects $2 from Club President William Hudson. 


$1,000 more than the original goal 
of $2 for each of the District’s 
2,800 Rotarians. 

In accepting the checks for The 
Rotary Foundation, President 
McLaughlin congratulated Gov- 
ernor Claff and the Rotarians of 
his District, saying, “At each of 
the 47 Million-Dollar Meals held 
in your District, Rotarians in- 
volved themselves personally in 
contributing to The Rotary Foun- 


dation by going without a regular 
luncheon. A small sacrifice, but 
still a personal one. Men do that 
only for something they be- 
lieve in.” 

Built of the donations small or 
large of Rotarians the world over, 
The Rotary Foundation has as its 
priacipal program The Rotary 
Foundation Fellowships, some 130 
of which are awarded to graduate 
students for study abroad each 
year. This is in the minds of Ro- 
tarians as they sit down to one 
of Chet Claff’s meager Million- 
Dollar Meals. 

“At every one something differ- 
ent pervades the atmosphere, an 
ardor or earnestness remarked 
about by many,” says Chet. “I 
think it comes from the assurance 
that you are taking part in a 
world-wide effort exceeded by 
nothing else in worthiness.” 

Is your Club planning a Million- 
Dollar Meal? You may get up 
hungry, but, as Chet says, “you'll 
feel like a million.” 


—By Robert A. Placek 
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~The Queen Who Earned 


es packing Rome’s huge white Stadio 
Olimpico on an overcast day last September sud- 
denly hushed as the six Olympic teams competing 
in the woman’s 400-meter relay final took their posi- 
tions on the track. All eyes were on a lithe brown 
20-year-old who was to run the anchor leg for the 
U. S. team. Wilma Rudolph, a 5-foot-11 coed from 
Tennessee State University, had already won two 
Gold Medals, for the 100- and 200-meter sprints, and 
in the semifinals of the relay she had played a large 
part in setting a new Olympic and world record. If 
the United States team won this final, Wilma would 
make Olympic history as the first American woman 
ever to win three Gold Medals in track. 

The starting pistol 
cracked. The figst manners 
shot from their starting 
block, raced the baton to 
the second. The second to 
the third. And now Lucin- 
da Williams, of the U. S. 
team, was in the lead, 
flashing toward Wilma, 
who had already started 
her forward motion. Then, 
somehow, the baton pass 
was bobbled. Wilma had to 
stop to grasp it and a gasp 
went up from the crowd. 
Germany’s Jutta Heine was 
flying two strides ahead. 

But now Wilma’s great, scissoring, incredible 
strides began to burn up the track. She came abreast 
of Jutta Heine .. . pulled slightly ahead .. . and 
burst the tape in first place. 

A roar went up from 60,000 throats. In the din, a 
confused spectator asked a French photographer 
standing near the finish line who had won. He re- 
plied, “La Gazelle, naturellement. La ‘Chattanooga 
Choo-Choo,’” 

Wilma Rudolph’s spectacular triumphs at the 
Olympics were to bring her many honors in the 
United States and abroad. Last December, European 
sports writers in the annual United Press Interna- 
tional poll named her Sportsman of the Year, the 
first woman ever voted this award. In the U. S. she 
was voted Woman Athlete of the Year by the As- 
sociated Press. But more remarkable than all the 
honors is the triumph which she achieved over a 
staggering handicap: for one-third of her life she 
was a cripple, unable to walk. Two great personal 
influences aided her in her struggle: a mother who 
practiced and counselled the personal philosophy of 
never giving up, and a coach who taught that 
notable success demands that one unusually prepare 
himself, 


Wilma’s Coach Temple. 


A tiny 4% pounds at birth, Wilma was the 17th 
child in the poor home of a Negro store clerk and a 
domestic in Clarksville, Tennessee. Always sickly, 
she was 4 when she began to toddle. Then she was 
stricken with scarlet fever. Soon double pneumonia 
set in, and her tonsils inflamed dangerously with 
her condition too desperate for the doctor to chance 
taking them out. The child lay near death for 
weeks. Finally she rallied and pulled through, but 
her left leg had suffered a form of paralysis. 

Her mother, a resolute woman, decided that this 
pitiful child was as deserving of good health as the 
rest of her youngsters. Wrapping Wilma in a 
blanket, Mrs. Rudolph took her by bus the 45 miles 








Illustrations by 
Felix Palm 


Wilma Rudolph in action—breaking another 
tape for her school: Tennessee State University. 
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~Her Crown 


BY ALEX HALEY 


to the Negro Meharry Medical College in Nashville. 

Meharry specialists exhaustively tested the baby. 
They said that years of daily therapeutic massage 
might restore the use of the leg. 

“I can’t bring her here every day—can you teach 
me?” the mother asked. The doctors could, under 
the circumstances, but there had to be scheduled 
clinic whirlpool and heat therapy, also, with special 
apparatus. 

For the next two years, Mrs. Rudolph on her 
weekly day off made the 
90-mile round trip to the Me- 
harry clinic. The six other 
days, after arriving home 
tired from work, she pre- 
pared the family supper and 
afterward she carefully mas- 
saged the wasted small leg 
until Jong after the child had 
fallen asleep. 

When after a year the doc- 
tors could detect only slight 
improvement in the muscu- 
lar reflexes, passionately de- 
termined Mrs. Rudolph 
taught three older children 
to massage, and there began 
four daily shifts of “rubbing Wilma.” 

“She’s going to walk,’”’ Mrs. Rudolph declared. 

By 1946 Wilma could manage a sort of hop for 
short distances, and then the leg would buckle. By 
the time she was 8 she was sufficiently improved to 
walk with a leg brace. That Summer the Meharry 
clinic substituted a specially reinforced high-top 
left shoe for the brace, and Wilma limped the eight 
blocks to school happily. 

A brother, Westley, had a basketball, and he 
mounted a peach basket on a pole in the wide, dirt 
back yard. To the family’s surprise and delight, 
Wilma began playing with Westley. Catching on from 
watching him, she was soon on the court, and played 
almost fanatically. Ignoring the heavy orthopedic 
shoe, she swivelled and pivoted away from Westley, 
dribbled in a weaving crouch toward the peach 
basket, and suddenly sprang up to make her shots. 

“Not one of all my boys ever played hard as that 
child making up all the playing she’d missed. I 
would watch her nearly about to cry,” recalls Mrs. 
Rudolph. 

Competing brother-sister teams formed around 
Westley and Wilma. When the rest tired and dis- 
persed after hot contests, [Continued on page 57] 


Wilma’s parents, 
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Peeps at 
Things to Come 


By Roger W. Truesdail, Ph.D. 


@ Soft-Face Hammer. A new hammer has 
three interchangeable screw-in replace- 
able tips that are shock absorbing and 
nonslipping. These tips designated as 
tough, medium, and nylon are for me- 
dium work, tough work, and extra-tough 
work. The hammer head of plastic is 
shot-loaded to give more power to the 
drive and reduce rebound. The handle is 
a fiberglass shaft. The hammer is de- 
signed for use on all soft metals; on 
painted, polished, or plated surfaces; 
and for working on motors, boats, fur- 
niture, plumbing fixtures, tile, appli- 
ances, and metals. (1) 


® Garage-Floor Protectors. Unsightly oil 
and grease spots can be kept off garage 
and car-port floors with large 36-by-48- 
inch disposable carpetlike mats. These 
have ten layers of absorbent material 
laminated on top of a greaseproof back- 
ing. They will soak up considerable oil, 
grease, acid, brake fluid, and antifreeze 
that would otherwise fall on floor. (2) 


@ Leaping Lure. A novel method of fish- 
ing employs a jumping technique which 
represents a new concept in top-water 
fishing for bass and other game fish. 
The lure’s body contour is especially 
designed for “jump bait.” It floats at 
about the same angle as a sunning min- 
now and will jump with a sharp snap 
of the rod tip just as minnows streak 
for the surface and into the air to evade 
larger fish. (3) 


@ Pumpless Garden Sprayer. New design 
and principle make possible a fully auto- 
matic tank-type sprayer that operates 
on the pressure of the home water sys- 
tem, and not by the water itself. When 
the sprayer is connected to a garden 
hose, the pressure of the water is ex- 
erted on a chemical resisting rubber 
diaphragm which lines the sprayer tank 
and into which the spray solution is 
placed, From this pressure enough force 
is generated to deliver a spray ranging 
from a fine mist to a stream of liquid 
that will reach to the top of most fruit 
and ornamental trees. Advantages 
claimed by the manufacturer are these: 
no pumping is required; water does not 
mix with spray solution, so complete ac- 
curacy of mixture is assured; tank 
sprayer does not need to be carried; and 
spraying range eliminates need of lad- 
der when spraying trees, shrubs, and 
buildings. Sprays may be pesticides, 
fungicides, insecticides, fertilizers, de- 
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tergents, and disinfectants. A root-feed- 
er attachment makes possible fertilizer 
feeding to trees, plants, and shrubs. It 
also can apply termite-control poison 
around the house foundations. (4) 


@ One-Piece Rain Suit. A heavy-duty vinyl 
that is unaffected by extreme tempera- 
tures is used in making a completely 
waterproof zippered one-piece coverall 
designed for men who work or play out- 
doors. It zips on over regular clothing 
or uniform and gives the wearer ample 
room for active movement. This econom- 
ical unit, weighing approximately one 
pound, folds compactly into a conven- 


Is camping on your early 
schedule? Then you will 
want to think about your 
needs now—such as a saw, 
spade, hatchet, hammer, 
nail puller, cap opener. 
All those items are in- 
cluded in the tool which 
is shown here. It comes 
in a sturdy leather hol- 
ster, weighs 114 pounds. 


ient sized carrying case which may be 
tucked into a golf bag, hunting jacket, 
tackle box, or knapsack. Different sizes 
are available. (5) 


@ Air-Cooled Pipe. This smoker’s pipe 
opens up like a book for easy removal 
of the fire-resistant glass bow! for clean- 
ing. Cooling fins of nylon completely en- 
circle the bowl and provide an effective 
air-cooling system. Other advantages 
claimed are: needs no breaking in; light- 
weight for mouth comfort; no tongue 
bite; smokes clean without messy bowl 
deposit; and permits true flavor of to- 
bacco from the start without contamina- 
tion of taste by burning wood. (6) 


@ Tomorrow’s Aerospace Vehicle. A 
United States Air Force study program 
now under way may eventually result 
in a swept-wing aerospace craft which 
will travel up to 300 miles above the 
earth at more than five times the speed 
of sound. The current 18-month, one- 
million-dollar research program will 





establish techniques to guide engineers 
in its design. (The speed of sound is 762 
statute miles an hour at sea level.) 


B® Electric Fishing. Development of radl- 
cally new fishing techniques and appli- 
cations of these to the vast unexploited 
areas of the high seas seems to be one 
of the most promising chances of in- 
creasing protein supply in step with the 
mushrooming of world population. Most 
hopeful of the new methods is “electric 
fishing,” the application of a current to 
the water surrounding fish. Not only 
does it shock and stun fish in the same 
way as the discharge of the electric 
“eel,” but, when properly applied, ac- 
tually compels them to swim right into 
the net or container. When a direct 
current is made to flow through water 
from two separated ends of a circuit, 
fish within its influence must swim to 
the positive pole just as inexorably as 
iron filings line up in a magnetic field. 


@ Future Chemical Rockets. Several 
novel chemical-rocket-propulsion pro- 
grams now under study may cut orbital 
payload transportation costs to less than 
one dollar a pound within five years and 
could significantly alter the réles of cur- 
rent aerospace systems producers. First 


public disclosures of most of these sys- 
tems were made recently in a science 
and engineering symposium sponsored 
by the USAF Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command. It is possible that in 
five years rockets won’t look like rockets 
at all; rather, they may look like in- 
verted mushrooms: with the nozzle 
virtually buried in the cap. New con- 
figurations in rocket design offer more 
compactness and simplicity, and could 
double the available thrust-to-weight 
ratio. It is predicted the next few years 
will see almost a complete revolution in 
the chemical-rocket industry. 


For Further Information, Write: 


(1) Vaco Products Co., 317 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago 11, lll. (2) Al-Chroma, Inc., Stevens 
Point, Wis. (3) Weber Tackle Co., Stevens 
Point, Wis. (4) Witt Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., 3235 George St., LaCrosse, Wis. (5) 
Double Jay Mfg. Co., 332 W. Ninth St., Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo. (6) Pennyfield’s, P. O. Box 
413, Chicago 90, Ill. 

Photo: Designs Modern, P. O. Box 4111, 
Carmel, Calif. 
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Fly to your meeting on the finest Jetliners in service coast-to-coast and over the 
Atlantic! TWA Superdets are the only Jets flying across the United States, 
Europe and Asia. International dining and service in the Grand Manner all the way. 
Choose de luxe First Class... thrifty Coach or Economy Class. Budget your trip 
with the TWA Fly Now, Pay Later Plan. And ask about exciting new Holiday Tours 
... before and after your convention. Call your travel agent or nearest TWA office. 


OSA: EUROPE :- AFRICA:ASIA 


TWA 


THE SUPERJET AIRLINE’ 


* TWA THE SUPERJET AIRLINE is a service mark owned exclusively by Trans World Airlines, Inc. 
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Since religion should affect business 


here are books about both subjects. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


ve 

i. YOU CAN’T take- your religion 
‘nto your business,” the minister said in 
che sermon I heard last week, “there is 
something wrong with your business.” 
Perhaps it was then I decided to put 
together in our department for this 
month some books about business and 
some books about religion. 

J. C. Penney’s View from the Ninth 
Decade is about both. Subtitled “Jot- 
tings from a Merchant's Daybook,” it is 
an extremely entertaining and engross- 
ing record of a life in business—one 
particularly interesting and eminently 
successful. I like the way this record 
by a New York City Rotarian is told to 
the reader. The writing is straightfor- 
ward, warm, unpretentious. -Bright, 
brief glimpses of places and people and 
action keep the reader interested—and 
often chuckling, for Mr. Penney has a 
lively sense of humor. At the end of his 
first chapter he disclaims any intention 
of preaching in this book. “If I feel 
tempted—all of us are, at one time or 
another—to sermonize a bit about per- 
sonal experiences and the lessons of 
life, I remind myself of a schoolboy I 
once heard about, and a theme he wrote 
for a class in English. It was short and 
to the point: 

Socrates was a Greek philos- 
opher. He told everyone what to 
do. He got poisoned. ‘ 

That, it seems to me, ought to be warn- 
ing enough to anyone not to impose ex- 
perience, which, in any case, is best 
shared.” 

A sharing of experience is just what 
Mr. Penney’s book is—an effective shar- 
ing of significant living. There is no 
preaching—yet this seems to me a book 
of positive religious value. In his keenly 
interesting account of his parents and 
his boyhood, Mr. Penney tells how the 
Golden Rule was a part of what his 
father and mother, in their poverty, 
gave him richly. He tells how he 
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made the Golden Rule the basis of his 
first business and how he has tried to 
retain it. “Is not service part and parcel 
“It seems to me 
so; business is therefore as much re- 
ligious as it is secular. If we follow the 
admonition to love God, and our neigh- 
bors as ourselves, it will lead us to un- 
derstand that, first of all, success is a 
matter of the spirit.” I call View from 
the Ninth Decade good reading in a 
double sense. 

At the “business” end of our month’s 
shelf is A History of the Department 
Store, by John William Ferry. It could 
better be called “a history of depart- 
ment stores,” since the volume is made 
up of concise, graphic, and highly read- 
able accounts of the origin and develop- 
ment of individual stores, hundreds of 
them, in the United States and other 
I rarely mention books on 


of business?” he asks. 


, 


countries. 


business methods and other practical 
business matters in this department, be- 
cause I doubt my competence to judge 
them. However, Credit and Collection 
Letters, by Richard H. Morris, seems to 
meso sensible in its principles and so 
widely applicable in its hundreds of 
specific suggestions that I venture to 
recommend it. The book is sponsored 
by the National Association of Credit 
Management. 

A highly usable book at the “religion” 
end of the shelf is A Dictionary of Life 
in Bible Times, by W. Corswant. “It was 
intended to be of direct service to all 
who are engaged in the religious in- 
struction of young people,” Arthur 
Heathcote says in a preface; and in- 
deed it will be found useful for its wide 
range of concise definition-discussions, 
of everything mentioned in the Bible 
from “Abib” to “zodiac,” and for its 
clearness of text and abundance of ad- 
mirable illustrations. This handsome 
big book seems to me an exceptionally 
good value, a modest investment certain 
to prove rewarding to all concerned 
with religious education—which, need- 
less to say, like other education must be- 
gin at home. 

Especially interesting to me in its sub- 
ject matter is A Mirror of the Ministry 
in Modern Novels, by Horton Davies, 
professor of religion at Princeton Uni- 
versity; and the subject matter is 
treated with sympathetic insight and 
with literary skill, resulting in a work 
of very definite value. The author has 
considered 20 novels (applying the term 
“modern” rather broadly), from Haw- 
thorne’s The Scarlet Letter to The 
Mackerel Plaza, by Peter De Vries, in 
each of which a minister is the central 
character. The list includes British, 
French, and South African novels as 


These gayly dressed youngsters of Chinese descent, members of a Lutheran church in 
New York City, are pictured in The Story of America’s Religions, by Hartzell Spence. 
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National Athletic Stadium for the main Tokyo Tower, constructed for the purpose of TV broadcasting, 
events of the 1964 Tokyo Olympics * is 333 meters high and commands a bird's-eye view of Tokyo 


GREETINGS TO ALL THE ROTARIANS 


On the imminent opening of the 52nd Congress of the Rotary International in 
Tokyo, and with a good many groups of the distinguished representative members 
of the Rotary Clubs located in all parts of the world having come over to Tokyo 
for participation in the conference of much significance, I feel it a great honour 
for me to extend, in my capacity as Governor of Tokyo Metropolis and also as a 
Rotarian, my sincere Words of Welcome to Tokyo to all of these Rotarians who 
meet together this time in fellowship. 
I feel all the more honoured, because, through kindness of the Editor of “The 
Rotarian”, the official Rotary magazine issued by the Rotary International, which 
has a glorious and honourable history of 56 years, | am given an opportunity to 
send my heartiest greetings to its readers. 
Thanks to the peerless cooperation which was extended to us from various foreign 
and domestic sources, our City of Tokyo was enabled to rise up from the ashes 
; some 15 years ago and to rehabilitate itself within several years time, and it is 
Governor Azuma of Tokyo now making its steady progress towards a modern cosmopolitan city. 
Besides, we are now doing our utmost to respond to the expectations of all the 
sport circles of the world by resolutely making our preparations for the Olympic 
Games to be held in Tokyo in 1964. Needless to say, all of these efforts and other activities of our municipality have 
been, and will be, made by basing on the guiding spirit of the Rotary International. 

I wish to take this opportunity to express my firm conviction that the coming Tokyo Congress of the Rotary Inter- 
national will bring about manifold fruition by furthering its Rotary ideal of service, and that it will contribute more 
than ever to the advancement of international understanding, good will and peace. 

With reiteration of my sincere greetings to all the Rotarians and very best of my wishes for a further prosperity of 


the community to which every Rotarian belongs. 
an 
( tye 


Dr. Ryotaro Azuma 
Governor of Tokyo Metropolis. 
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National Occidental Art Museum displaying the Ginza Street, the most prosperous and attrac- Metropolitan Kiyosumi Garden, representing 

famous 370-piece Matsukata art collection tive shopping center in Tokyo typical Japanese gardening, has a fancy rock- 
rimmed pond 
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An engraving of a section of the ancient fortifications of Paris appears in St. Vincent 
de Paul. In the 1630s the square tower was a prison for convict galley slaves. 


well as books written in the United 
States. The purpose is to show how 
these books have reflected changing con- 
ceptions of and attitudes toward the 
minister’s calling, and to consider the 
meaning of these novels—nearly al! 
widely read—as indications of the cul- 
ture as a whole in its religious aspects. 
Both clerical and lay readers will find 
this book rewarding. 

History of Religion in the United 
States, by Clifton E. Olmstead, execu- 
tive officer of the department of religion 
at George Washington University, gives 
in 600 closely printed pages a surpris- 
ingly comprehensive and detailed ac- 
count of the history and development 
of religious denominations and institu- 
tions from colonial days to the present, 
with attention to their relation to the 
social history of the U.S.A. This book 
is generally well rounded; conspicuous 
exceptions are the brief and faulty treat- 
ment of the Seventh Day Adventists, the 
Latter Day Saints, and Christian 
Science. 

Probably Dr. Olmstead would approve 
supplementing his book by such vol- 
umes as The Seventh Day, by Booton 
Herndon. This work of a non-Adventist 
traces the history of the movement, but 
is devoted chiefly to a concrete account 
of the present-day work of Adventists 
around the world in hospitals, schools, 
missions, and community service. The 
author’s method is that of specific nar- 
rative, of illustrative example. This 
means that the volume is continuously 
and highly readable—for Mr. Herndon 
succeeds in making people and their ex- 
periences immediately real to the read- 
er. The story he tells is an impressive 
and inspiring one, well worth the at- 
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tention of all of us who believe in the 
worth of service to others, no matter 
what may be our personal affiliations. 
The cause of understanding and good- 
will among members of various re- 
ligious groups has been well served by 
Hartzell Spence in The Story of Amer- 
ica’s Religions: a series of 14 articles on 
as many religious faiths, first published 
in Look magazine and later in a hand- 
some large book. I would find it hard 
to overstate my admiration for this 
work. On merely literary grounds of 
style, organization, proportion, Spence’s 
articles are admirable. His feeling for 
the apt example, the telling phrase, 
keeps them highly readable. But surely 
their greatest virtue is one of the spirit. 
Proceeding from the premise that the 
religious diversity of American faiths 
is not only a fact but also a virtue, 
Spence proceeds to look at each of his 
14 examples of that diversity, not only 
with careful attention and with candor, 
but with sympathetic understanding. 
The value of Hartzell Spence’s book 
is truly enhanced by the many fine pic- 
tures which it contains—especially the 
remarkable photographs which show, 
so to speak, religion in action. Pictures 
form a full half of St. Vincent de Paul, 
by Leonard von Matt and Louis Cognet, 
translated by Emma Craufurd. Saint- 
hood is always impossible without the 
grace of God. But in the France of 
Louis XIII and Richelieu, of Mazarin 
and Anne of Austria, the life of purity 
which makes St. Vin- 
cent de Paul still an inspiration to mil- 
years after his death must 
have been unspeakably difficult. That 
life is told of in the text of this book, 
simply and unpretentiously. It is also 
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told in the pictures, hundreds of them, 
showing the scenes in which he lived 
and worked. 

My alma mater, the State University 
of Iowa, has had for many years a 
School of Religion, where Catholic, 
Jewish, and Protestant students study 
together religion as a subject, knowl- 
edge of which is important in education. 
A professor in the School, by the way, 
is Dr. Marcus Bach, who wrote Religion 
—Heartbeat of the Orient in Tue Ro- 
TARIAN for November, 1960. Would it be 
possible to extend such teaching into 
the secondary and even the elementary 
schools without violating the principle 
of religious liberty, and without giving 
breaks to any particular religious 
group? Leo R. Ward, C.S.C., who has 
worked actively for many years in the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews and other interfaith groups, be- 
lieves so, and tells why in Religion in 
All the Schools. I believe ministers and 
educators of many faiths will find this 
book worth reading. 

I have found in Some Boast of Char- 
iots, by Dr. William A. Miller, sound 
thinking and clear writing about re- 
ligious matters which appeal to me 
strongly. A lifelong Methodist and a 
member of the Rotary Club of Le Roy, 
New York, Dr. Miller gives us in this 
little book a series of essays on various 
aspects of the Christian life—on such 
subjects as “The Values of Prayer,” 
“Christianity and Money”—which seem 
to me both thought provoking and con- 
structive. 

It is a pleasure to round out the “re- 
ligion” end of our shelf with a few of 
the Modern Proverbs of an old friend, 
a Presbyterian minister and farmer, and 
an Iowa City, Iowa, Rotarian, Louis P. 
Penningroth. Some to chuckle over, 
many to think over, some homely and 
some inspiring sane, there’s 
good store of these bits of wisdom in 
this attractive little book. Here are 
some I like especially. ‘““To win an argu- 
ment ... Stop arguing.” “Parents who 
feel that formulas and diapers are prob- 
lems . . . Should wait about 15 years.” 
“Some people mistake idleness ... For 
leisure.” 


and all 
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Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 
View from the Ninth Decade, J. C. Penney 
(Nelson, $3.50).—A History of the Depart- 
ment Store, John William Ferry (Macmillan, 
$6.95).—Credit and Collection Letiers, Rich- 
ard H. Morris (Channel Press, $5.95).—A Dic- 
tionary of Life in Bibie Times, W. Corswant 
(Oxford, $6.50).—A Mirror of the Ministry 
in Modern Novels, Horton Davies (Oxford, 
$3.75). —History of Keligion in the United 
Siates, Clifton E. Olmstead (Prentice-Hall, 
$10).—The Seventh Day, Booton Herndon 
(McGraw-Hill, $4.95).—The Story of Amer- 
ica’s Religions, Hartzell Spence (Holt, Rine- 
hart & Winston, $4, de luxe edition, $14.95). 
—St. Vincent de Paul, Leonard von Matt 
and Louis Cognet (Regnery, $7).—Religion 
in All the Schools, Leo R. Ward (Fides 
Press, $3.50).—Some Boast of Chariots, Dr. 
William A. Miller (Pan Press, Tallequah, 
Oklahoma $2.50 paperbound; $3 hardbound). 
—Modern Proverbs, Louis P. Penningroth 
(Inspiration Press, Iowa City, lowa, $2.50). 
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C. ITOH & CO., LTD. 


36, 2-chome, Hommachi, Higashi-ku, Osaka 
Cable Address: CITOH OSAKA 
4, 2-chome, Honcho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
Cable Address: CITOH TOKYO 
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vital force in international trade 


Trading companies make trade between 
nations easier. With their fingers constantly 
on the pulse of world business, they know 
when markets are changing and why. 

They solve the problems of language and 
production schedules, new sources, shipping 
and customs regulations, documentation, 
inspection, insurance and all the other 
factors that affect the international trader. 
Japanese trading companies act as your 
agent, protecting your interests whether 
you're in Japan or 10,000 miles away. 
If you have an import-export problem, 
write one of these five largest trading 


companies today. 





(M) THE GOSHO CO., LTD. 


11, I-chome, Yokobori, Higashi-ku, Osaka 
Cable Address: GOSHO OSAKA 
1, 3-chome, Nihonbashi, Oodenma-cho, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
Cable Address: GOSHO TOKYO 





<fri> MARUBENL-IIDA CO., LTD. 


3, 3-chome, Hommachi, Higashi-ku, Osaka 
Cable Address: MARUBENI OSAKA 

1, 4-chome, Ohtemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Cable Address: MARUBENI TOKYO 
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NICHIMEN CO., LTD. 


15, 2-chome, Nakanoshima, Kita-ku, Osaka 
Cable Address: NICHIMEN OSAKA 
5, 4-chome, Muromachi, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
Cable Address: NICHIMENCO TOKYO 








<> TOYO MENKA KAISHA, LTD. 


1, 3-chome, Koraibashi, Higashi-ku, Osaka 
Cable Address: TOYOMENKA OSAKA 
2, 1-chome, Ohtemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Cable Address: TOYOMENKA TOKYO 
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The Clubs... 


in Action 


News from Rotary’s 10,876 


Clubs around the world. 


THE TEST AT MACH 2 
RST ’ In the 28 years since Rotary’s Past President Her- 
pon Mae ‘ bert J. Taylor sat down to pencil The Four-Way 
aeerrert Cla Test, the durable guide for human relations has been 
THAD nee z chiselled in granite; cast in bronze; printed on count- 
ea ek ENN F less leaflets, posters, and desk plaques; extolled in 
FOURTH fot student essays; written into labor contracts; painted 
aoa inside courtesy umbrellas; and taken to heart by 
‘Tee thousands of men, women, and children around the 
Higher and faster than ever before flies The Four-W ay Test, world. A few weeks ago the Test soared to new 
courtesy of USAF Captain Dave Tilton, who took a copy of heights when Rotarians of Palmdale, Calif., de- 
the Test on a 1,400-mph flight. Palmdale, Calif., Rotarians, livered a copy (see photo) to USAF Captain Dave 


here represented by Club President Elmer Spicher (right) 7 é rt ge } < <i aed ‘ 
and Treasurer Walter Lewis arranged the speedy stunt. Tilton, who slipped it into the cockpit of his Convair 


King-size Rotary emblem goes in place on Olympic Boulevard as the Rotary Club of Los Angeles, Calif., launches Four-Way Test Week (see item). § 
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F-106 during a test mission. At 44,000 feet over the 
Mojave Desert he cut in his afterburner, and plane, 
pilot, and Test rocketed to Mach 2.06, about 1,400 
miles an hour. The supersonic ride gave Palmdale 
totarians a boost for their Four-Way Test promo- 
tion campaign, and conferred upon the Taylor-made 
Test the distinction of being the fastest guide for 
fair play extant. 

Farther up the California coast the Test picked up 
flying speed when Mayor Norris Poulson, of Los 
Angeles, inked a decree naming May 1-6 as Four- 
Way Test Week in his town. A few weeks ago huge 
billboards carrying the Test went up on the busy 
Wilshire and Olympic Boulevards (see photo). This 
month another sign will command a downtown loca- 
tion near the Statler Hotel, meeting place of the Ro- 
tary Club of Los Angeles, whose 552 members 
launched the campaign. Television interviews, ad- 
vertisements, and news stories about the Test are 
slated for the big Week. .. . In Florida, California’s 
chief rival for the crown of America’s sun-funland, 
Vero Beach Rotarians have injected a bit of human 
warmth into a kind of intra-community people-to- 
people program with the introduction of The Four- 
Way Test. Club members distributed plaques and 
posters to nearly 500 Indian River County business- 
men and sparked the Test’s introduction in local 
schools, an effort which brought accolades from 
press and pulpit. 


INVITATION TO KOREA 

Rotarians of Korea have extended a cordial invi- 
tation to those attending Rotary’s Convention in 
Tokyo, May 28-June 1, to include Korea in their 

- travel plans. ‘We want to be honored with as many 
visits from Rotarians of your country as possible so 
that we may exchange views about our Rotary ac- 
tivities and learn more about your Club,” writes 
Charles Chang, Secretary of the Rotary Club in 
Seoul, the capital of Korea. “If Korea is in your 
travel plans,” he adds, “please let us know your 
itinerary.”’ Korea has teri Rotary Clubs with a total 
membership of 518. 

The “On to Tokyo” movement is in full swing; 
with programs on the theme blossoming in many 
Rotary communities. One of the most brilliant un- 
folded in Boston, Mass., where St. Valentine’s Day 

In Winter Park, Fla., Past International President Herbert J. Taylor 
gives a Four-W ay Test plaque to Sandy Cash for a student handbook 


containing the Test. At the left is Club President Stanley Bumby; at 
right are student Chan Muller and Rotarian Lloyd King (see item). 


An “On to Tokyo” party blessoms on St. Valentine’s Day in 
the Rotary Club of Boston, Mass., where this kimonoed quar- 
tette (all Boston Rotarians) delights a ladies’ day gathering 
with a hit song from the operetta The Mikado (see item). 


took on an Oriental flavor. Japanese lanterns, wis- 
teria and cherry blossoms, fans, and painted stage 
backdrops transported the large ladies’ day gather- 
ing into the spirit of things. A dinner of Japanese 
shrimp and sukiyaki was capped with a quartette 
of Club members (see photo) who waltzed through 
The Flowers That Bloom in the Spring, Tra-La, 
from The Mikado. Then came a solo by Boston Uni- 
versity student Miss Taeko Fujii, of Japan, an artis- 
tic and fitting climax to a memorable meeting. 


CLASSIFICATIONS IN THE ROUND 

The Rotary Club of Leeton, Australia, is getting 
valuable mileage from its new classification chart in 
the form of a bicycle wheel. About the hub are listed 
eight broad vocational categories. Each category 
then divides into major classifications which further 
divide into minor classifications and the names of 
the Club members holding them. Pins remind Club 
members weekly of the unfilled classifications. The 
brightly colored chart also makes an effective visual 
aid in explaining Rotary’s membership principle to 
visitors. 


FOR THE RECORD 

The colorful history of Wewoka, Okla., in the land 
of the Seminole Indians and a great oil boom, is 
now contained in an attractive book—thanks to the 
local Rotary Club. A Club Committee headed by 
Hicks Epton secured the services of the local high- 
school journalism department in compiling the his- 
tory, and eager young historians hunted down old 
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photos and documents and drew out stories of fron- 
tier days from aging pioneers. It’s the kind of a 
project which other Rotary Clubs might want to 
spark; it inspires and trains young writers and re- 
cords roots and history and traditions which are so 
easily washed away in a fast-paced age. 


HOW Y'ALL, HOOSIERS? 


Texans and Hoosiers enjoyed a special brand of 
fellowship recently, thanks to Alexander Graham 


Bell. Long-distance telephone linked the Rotary 
Clubs of East Chicago, Ind., and South Park (Beau- 
mont), Tex., in a 20-minute session amplified to both 
Clubs. A mention of East Chicago as the steel capital 
of the world triggered an exchange of boasts. ‘Well, 
we’re the petroleum capital of the world,” a Texas 


voice drawled. East Chicago shot back “. . . got four 
refineries here ourselves that handle 425,000 bar- 


rels of crude oil a day.” After the banter District 
Governor Charles W. Goris, of Gary, Ind., addressed 








TOKYO | |’m Going to Tokyo in a Wheel Chair 


“Lip 


Ruth and Cully Dunlop sail from Van- 
couver on May 2 for Rotary’s Conven- 
tion. They went to Lucerne in 1957. 


dD. MAY 2 my husband, Cully, and I 
are boarding the 7.S.S. Chusan in. Van- 
couver, British Columbia, to begin our 
journey to Rotary’s Convention in Tok- 
yo. I’ll be in a wheel chair, but this fact 
doesn’t dampen my enthusiasm in the 
least. You see, four years ago I went to 
Rotary’s Convention in Lucerne, Swit- 
zerland, in a wheel chair, and the help 
I received along the way and the won- 
derful friends we met made the entire 
experience so memorable that I look for- 
ward with great joy to our visit to 
Japan. But let me begin at the begin- 
ning, in 1956. 

I had been having trouble walking for 
several months—nothing serious, I 
thought—and, finally, I decided to con- 
sult a doctor. That afternoon I was in a 
hospital, an invalid. Eight weeks later 
I was released on the condition my hus- 
band secure a housekeeper and nurse. | 
could not walk. 

That was September, and Cully had 
said nothing about our planned trip to 
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By RUTH LOWERY DUNLOP 


Lucerne since I had come home from 
the hospital. I had long since dismissed 
the possibilitv. I was surprised one day 
when he casually said, “Well, you’d bet- 
ter get out of that bed. We’re going to 
Europe in May, and I have bookings on 
the Queen Mary.” 

The thought of the trip frightened me. 
But from then on, day after day, I strug- 
gled to move about, using a walker and 
chairs to get from room to room. By 
Christmas, with the aid of once-a-week 
cleaning help, I could once again run 
our home. 

3ut in February complications de- 
veloped, and I began to tire quickly. 
The trip seemed remote. But Cully an- 
nounced one day, “I’ve hired a nurse to 
accompany us on the trip,” and that 
is the way it all started. 

I was carried on the train in Duluth, 
and friends helped us board the Broad- 
way Limited in Chicago. In New York 
relatives met us and took us to the dock. 
So far everything was going smoothly. 
“Nothing is impossible,” Cully assured 
me. “It just takes a little longer.” 

From the moment I was wheeled 
down to the Queen Mary a new world 
opened. Our cabin was beautiful, and it 
flowers and fruit from 

The crossing was 
the crew was so 
insisted we dress for 


with 
Duluth. 
and 


was filled 
friends in 
magnificent, 
thoughtful 
and 


Cully 
made several at- 
tempts to into the main dining 
room, the passengers applauded! I even 
It was such 


dinner, when I 


walk 
took part in deck games. 
fun. 

We landed in Cherbourg and boarded 
a train Paris, with friends 
we went to the Lido. And, can you imag- 
got to the hotel at 3 in 
the morning! The club is 40 steps below 
street and two men—total strang- 
carried the wheel chair down and 
back up again. Another time we went to 
a Russian night club where two door- 
men in scarlet coats carried me upstairs 


for where 


back 


ine, we 


level, 


ers— 


Wife of Rotarian, Duluth, Minn, 


to a room overlooking a terrace where 
a Viennese orchestra was playing. 

The train ride to Lucerne was beauti- 
fui, and so was our hotel on the Lake of 
Lucerne. One day we went up to the 
peak of Mount Pilatus on a cog railway. 
There were two feet of snow there in 
the middle of May! I enjoyed myself 
immensely, particularly the descent. We 
were in a small basket and came down 
through the clouds! I met people from 
all over the world in Switzerland, and 
when we boarded the train for Germany 
I was sorry to leave. 

We stopped in Baden-Baden, Heidel- 
burg, and Wiesbaden, where we took a 
steamer down the Rhine. Everywhere 
people wanted to help. I was much im- 
pressed with the codperation and cour- 
tesy of Europeans. 

We arrived in The Netherlands on the 
day before Ascension Day—a holiday. 
Cully had written ahead to Gerard De- 
Vries Lentsch, Jr., then President of the 
Rotary Club of Amsterdam-Noord, a 
handsome man who met us in the sta- 
tion and later escorted us through his 
shipyard. One beautiful day we drove 
into Northern Holland, where we saw 
many Dutch families on their bicycles— 
one child in front, another in back— 
heading for picnics in the country. I for- 
got my infirmities. 

In London on a Sunday morning we 
saw the changing of the guard at Buck- 
ingham Palace, an officer taking us to 
vantage point. Our departure 
from England was exciting too. While 
we were waiting at the airport Queen 
Elizabeth and Prince Philip arrived by 
plane. It was a thrilling experience! 

Twenty-four hours later I was sitting 
in my own living room. As I look back 
on the trip, it seems like a dream. Oh, 
I still have my infirmities. But, as I said, 
we’re going to Tokyo, and I’m going in 
the same old wheel chair. I'll be on the 
Chusan. If you see me, say “Hello!” My 
name is Ruth. 


a good 
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You’re a success. Your success can foster someone else’s success. Your influence can be the key that 
opens the door for a young man looking for his start in life. If you know a bright young man with 
ability and ambition, we would appreciate your telling him about The Prudential. 


. . . . gvtANce to 
Today, there’s a great new opportunity for sales in the insurance industry. The market for insurance ao =ay 
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s growing steadily. As long as people marry, have children, buy homes and plan to retire —insurance 
plays an important role. There’s a part, in this growth story, for a young man who is ready to step up— 
The Prudential will give him a big hand in reaching the top. 
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The Prudential is a dynamic company with an impressive record of sales expansion. Year after year 

insurance sales go up. Life insurance sales are up. Group insurance sales are up. The number of 

policyholders has risen. In this rapidly expanding sales organization, the right young man will find many “m en , 
opportunities for growth and advancement. Tell an ambitious young man of your acquaintance about 

the opportunity for a challenging and rewarding career as a life insurance representative with The 

Prudential. Tell him to stop in and talk to the Manager of the nearest Prudential office or, even better, 

introduce him yourself. In the years to come you'll be glad you did. 


TO OVER 35 MILLION PEOPLE—INSURANCE MEANS PRUDENTIAL 
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The skirling pipes hush as the 
first stone is cast in the annual 
International Bonspiel of Rotary 
District 781 (see item below). 


the joint gathering, expressing the hope that “what 
we as Rotarians have to say to other peoples, both 
here and abroad, merits our modern means of com- 
munication.” 


FRIENDSHIP ON ICE 

For the second consecutive year a dozen teams of 
brightly clad Rotarians have met on the slippery 
battlefield of a curling rink to determine the winner 
of the handsome shield pictured above. Carved by 
Paul C. Laporte, a Rotarian of Edmundston, N. B., 


Canada, and donated by fellow townsman F.. Dodd 
Tweedie, who sparked the tournament in his year 
as District Governor, the shield is awarded to the 
winning rink in the International Bonspiel of Dis- 
trict 781. The District includes 30 Rotary Clubs in 
Maine and New Brunswick. The two-day meet took 
dlace in Dalhousie in 1960 and in Sackville this year. 


NAMES MAKE NEWS 

To the platform of Rotary Clubs around the world 
recently have come many distinguished Government 
and diplomatic officials. Among them are Ellsworth 
Bunker, then United States Ambassador to India, 
who addressed the Rotary Club of Calcutta, India, 
and Major General W. H. A. Bishop, Deputy High 
Commissioner for the United Kingdom in Cal- 
cutta, who spoke before the Rotary Club of Patna. 
.., Of timely import was an address by Felix Stan- 
daert before the Rotary Club of Arlington Heights, 
Ill. The chief of the Belgian Consulate in Chicago 
discussed Belgium’s current and past relationship to 
the Congo. . . . Africa was the topic of a panel dis- 
cussion in the Rotary Club of St. Laurent-Mount 
Royal, Que., Canada. Representatives of Ghana, 
Ethiopia, Kenya, Nigeria, and Liberia took part in a 
program given wide coverage by the local press and 
radio. . .. Guests outnumbered Rotarians two to one 
in a recent meeting of the Rotary Club of Picton, 
Ont., addressed by Canada’s Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, George Hees, M.P. .. . A recent guest 
speaker before the Rotary Club of Marietta, Ga.. was 
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Ranganath Ramachandra Diwakar, editor and 
author of Bangalore, India. 


PARENTS SLEEP EASY 

With the end of the school year fast approaching, 
Rotarians of East Haven, Conn., are getting ready 
for their eighth annual “after-the-prom-jamboree,” 
a gala dining and dancing party for students and 
their dates. Club members don waiters’ aprons and 
their ladies serve as hostesses for the big night in 
which kids frolic ’til daybreak while parents slum- 
ber unworried. 








Four Maryland Rotary Clubs—Bladensburg, College Park, 
District Heights, and Laurel—joined in this project to 
publicize Rotary and to celebrate its 55th anniversary. 


THE GOLDEN CLUBS 

May marks the month of the 50th-anniversary 
celebrations of two Rotary Clubs. Congratulations to 
them! The Rotary Club of Des Moines, Iowa, cele- 
brates the day on May 1, and in Harrisburg, Pa., the 
day is May 3. 


GRAND OLD PROJECT 

When Hawaii became the 50th star in the United 
States flag, sales of Old Glory spurted throughout 
the nation. Rotarians of Long Beach Island, N. J., 
stepped in with a timely project in which they sold 
595 flags for a net profit of $2,900. The money is 
already at work helping to send a local high-school 
graduate through college. The Club for several 


Competition is keen in this English oratorical contest for 
high-school students ‘in Imabari, Japan. It's sponsored by 
the local Rotary Club, which gives prizes to the winners. 
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years has granted $500 scholarships to deserving 
students. And, reports Club member George Grant, 
who supervised the project, “It does the heart good 
to see so many flags on homes and stores when you 
drive around the island on high-days and holidays.” 
Rotarians of Coalport-Irvona, Pa., recently do- 
nated an artillery piece to the Borough of Irvona. 
It stands before the community’s new war memorial. 


STOCKTON'S STOCK PROGRAM 

tural-Urban Relations Day has been an annual 
event in the Rotary Club of Stockton, Calif., for the 
last 13 years. A recent observance took the 224- 
member group to a local cattle-feeding lot where 
20,000 beef cattle were fattened last year. ... An iron- 
ore mine was the setting for a recent meeting of the 
Rotary Club of Ironwood, Mich. Lunch was served 
in the pump room—one-half mile underground in the 
Peterson Mine. ... Rotarians of Gorham, N. H., 
trekked to the summit of Mount Washington in the 





Motorized moppets learn traffic safety in this half-acre com- 
plex of “streets” on their school playground in Rockville, 
Conn. Local Rotarians, who donated a dozen new pedal cars 
to promote the experiment, are hoping the lessons stick. 


White Mountains for a recent meeting, welcoming 
three new members in this lofty atmosphere. 


GREEN PASTURES 

Considering the number of skinned knuckles, 
aching joints, and weary man-hours incurred in the 
five years Rotarians of Chester, N. J., have handled 
the reins of the local horse show, you might wonder 
what spurs them to lay plans for yet another this 
year. The answer lies in the venture’s profit, both 
in fellowship and folding money. Since 1956 most 
show profits have been herded into mutual funds, 
investments which now produce sizable dividends 
for the Club’s scholarship fund. Last year Chester 
Rotarians were able to award a $300 scholarship to 
a local student, and they hope to make larger sums 
available this year. They groom their project year 
‘round, building gates, fences, and other show equip- 
ment during the Winter months. Come Summer 
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On the way to their third consecutive grand trophy, Sy 
Gerson and mount glide over a cross gate in a horse show 
sponsored by the Rotary Club of Chester, N. J. (see item). 


they launch publicity and ticket-selling operations, 
and finally handle all details of the show itself. Care- 
ful planning and promotion have made it one of the 
most popular events in the county (see photo). As 
long as there are horses and those who love them, 
Chester Rotarians are laying odds that their scholar- 
ship fund is heading into green pastures. 


WELCOME TO 34 NEW CLUBS 

Since last month’s listing of new Clubs in this de- 
partment, Rotary has entered 34 more communities 
in many parts of the world. Bimonthly lists sent to 
your Club Secretary include the names and ad- 
dresses of the President and Secretafy of each new 
Club listed below. The new Clubs (with their spon- 
sors in parentheses) are AUSTRALIA: Port Fairy 
(Warrnambool); Jandowae (Chinchilla). Braziu: 
Sao Goncalo (Niteré6i). Burma: Insein (Rangoon). 
CanaDA: Drummondville, Que. (Sherbrooke); Mon- 
treal-Lakeshore, Que. (Montreal, Westmount, Ver- 
dun, Montreal-Westward, St. Laurent-Mount Royal). 
DENMARK: Samso (Kalundborg and Aarhus Nordre). 
ENGLAND: Brownhills. FINLAND: Huittinen (Vam- 
mala). FRANCE: La Basse (Béthune), Chateau- 
Thierry (Soissons). Iraty: Sulmona (L’Aquila); 
Taormina (Messina); Chioggia (Venice). JAPAN: 
Izumisano (Kishiwada). REUNION: Saint-Denis (Ta- 
nanarive). MALAYA: Kuantan (Kuala Lumpur). New 
ZEALAND: Kawerau (Whakatane). ScorTLANnp: Dum- 
barton. SOMALIA: Mogadiscio (Addis Ababa). Swe- 
DEN: Skon (Sundsvall); Kalmar Vastra (Kalmar). 
SWITZERLAND: Stans (Lucerne). U.S.A.: Fairfax, 
Minn. (Redwood Falls); North Tulsa, Okla. (Tulsa); 
Port Charlotte, Fla. (Englewood); Oneonta, Ala. 
(Ensley); Elba, Ala. (Brundidge); Willoughby, Ohio 
(Heights of Greater Cleveland); Broomall, Pa. 
(Newtown Square); Norwalk, Ohio (Sandusky); 
Waseca, Minn. (Mankato); Bellevue, Wash. ( Kirk- 
land); Clarion, Pa. (Knox). 
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: is fact. 
- One, for example: The Mitsubishi 


THE 
MITSUBISHI BANK 
LIMITED 
THE FORUM OF 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 


2 ( . 


With bankers and businessmen 


everywhere, the Mitsubishi Bank , 


Ltd. of Japan is the forum where 
international commerce and bank- 
ing meet. It is here that financial 
interests on all levels concerned 
with the amazing progress of 
today’s Japan are served. 








=], TOP iWin 


are many reasons’ why this 


4 Bank Ltd., as an integral part of the 
gigantic Mitsubishi Group which 
embraces the major fieavy, light 


and consumer-product ‘industries 
of the nation, is easily the one bank 


| most closely-related to, and there- 
- fore most reliably-informed about, 
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These Rotariamse-ece 


Their honors, records, 


unusual actiwities 


R OTARIAN Governors. Twenty 
gubernatorial chairs in the U.S.A. 
are held by Rotarians, according to 
a press-time checkup. They are 
(“A” signifies active member; “H,” 
honorary; “FA,” former active; 
“FCA,” former charter active): 
Alaska: William A. Egan (H, Juneau). 
Arizona: Paul J. Fannin (H, Phoenix; 
FA). 
Colorado: 
(H, Denver). 
Connecticut: 
Putnam). 
Florida: 
Illinois: 
Maine: 
field; FA). 
Maryland: 
field; FCA). 
Massachusetts: 
den). 
Minnesota: Elmer E. Andersen (A, St. 
Paul; Past District Governor of Rotary 
International). 
John M. Dalton (A, Jefferson 


Stephen L. R. McNichols 


John N. Dempsey (H, 
Farris Bryant (A, Ocala). 
Otto Kerner (H, Springfield). 


John H, Reed (Hy Fort Fair- 
J. Millard Tawes (H, Cris- 


John Volpe (A, Mal- 


Missouri: 
City). 

Nebraska: Frank B. Morrison (A, 
Lincoln; FA, Curtis and McCook; Past 
District of Rotary Interna- 
tional). 

Nevada: 


Governor 
F. Grant Sawyer (H, Carson 


Robert B. 
FA). 
Carolina: 
FA). 

Oklahoma: J. Howard Edmonson (H, 
Will Rogers). 
Mark 


New Jersey: Meyner (H, 


North Terry Sanford (H, 


Oregon: Hatfield (H, Salem; 
FA). 
Texas: 
Austin). 
Utah: George D. 
FCA, Anthony, Idaho). 
Wyoming: Jack R. Gage (A, Sheridan; 


leyenne). 


Price Daniel (H, Liberty and 


Clyde (H, Salt Lake 


Voice from the Past. It was the 


morning last November when Julio 


Bittencourt, of Vina del Mar, Chile, 


| was to meet Rotary International 


President J. Edd McLaughlin and 
act as his interpreter at a Rotary 
Information and Extension Coun- 
sellors’ Institute in Vifia del Mar. 
And that very morning he had re- 
ceived a letter from the President 
of Rotary International. But the 
letter had been a long time coming 





Silver Beaver awardees all are these 
California Rotarians: Arthur F. Roth 
(left), of Vista, and Dr. James V ernetti 
(center), of Coronado, receiving Scout- 
ing’s top honor from Dr. Lester Bond, 
of Old Mission. Silver Beaverman 
Bond was recently honored as one of 
34 men in the United States who have 
served the Boy Scouts for 50 years. 


—for it had been mailed July 6, 
1945, and it was from 1945-46 Ro- 
tary International President T. A. 
Warren. Somehow the letter had 
been lost aboard the ship carrying 
it and was not found until recently 
denon the ship was cut up for scrap! 


A chief purpose of the 
upcoming Convention of Rotary 
International May 28-June 1 will 
be to promote international under- 
standing. That’s an aim of all such 
Conventions. But it may be diffi- 
cult for anyone to surpass the 
unique record established at Ro- 
tary’s 1960 Convention in Miami- 
Miami Beach, Fla., by Balbino 
Rego, President of the Rotary 
Ciub of Brownsville, Tex., and 
Club President and Mrs. Don L. 
Pruitt, of Port Isabel, Tex. Very 
systematically they set about inter- 
viewing Rotarians from other coun- 
tries, obtaining and giving infor- 
mation and opinions about interna- 
tional problems, storing away 
knowledge to share with their 
Clubs on their return. Total inter- 
views: more than 400! 


Friendly. 


Men on the Move. Rotarians are 
travel-minded people. Some, like 
Clifford A. Lewis, get in a lot of 
mileage simply in the process of 
attending Rotary. “Cliff” lives in 
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HITACHI 


HITACHI stands at both ends of the power line.* The 


massive spiral casings that hurl the roaring waters at 


the flying blades of the water-wheels...the wheels 
themselves and the thundering turbines they drive 
...the quiet-humming generators that feed raw 
power to the huge transformers before it 
starts its noiseless, lightning-fast trip to 

the end of the line... 


And the distribution transformers, and 


the switches, and the electric motors, 
powered equipment and rolling stock, 
even the familiar electric home 
appliances and vacuum tubes — all 
these proudly bear the world- 
famous name of Hitachi, Japan's 
largest industrial firm. Hitachi 
stands at both ends of the line 
—serving you in every electrical 
way. 


(*An affiliate — Hitachi Wire & Cable 
Company — takes care of transmission) 


@) Hitachi. td. 


Tokyo Japan 
Cable Address: “HITACHY” TOKYO 





Curtis, Mich., but belongs to the 
Rotary Club of Manistique, Mich.— 
41 miles away. In the past seven 
and a half years he has travelled 
30,000 miles to maintain a high at- 
tendance record in Manistique. .. . 
For Rotarians who travel far afield, 
“make-ups” are high points of 
trips. John Carley, of Harrogate, 
England, can testify to this. In 44 
years of Rotary membership he has 
visited 96 Rotary Clubs in the Brit- 
ish Isles and 82 Clubs in 32 over- 
seas countries. . James D. 
Winans, who achieved a record of 
14 years of perfect attendance 


We welcome the 52nd 
Annual Convention of 
International 


Mikimoto 


“ars 


while a member of the Rotary Club 
of Newark, N. J., sums up the feel- 
ing of most Rotarians in saying, “I 
enjoy making up. Where can one 
go as a stranger and get such a 
welcome as in a Rotary 
Club? “In Rotary meetings,” 
says Henry A. Simpson, of Sanford, 
Fla., “you can get local news and 
conditions without any chamber-of- 
commerce fanfare.’ Rotarian Simp- 
son, on a recent cruise to many 
ports, made a point of picking up 
new Rotary ideas and getting the 
‘news behind the news” of political 
conditions while “making up” at 


nizval 
royal 


y of Mikimoto Cultured Pearls is known only when you see it. 
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the various Rotary Clubs en route. 

Often, on a trip, your Rotary em- 
blem sparks surprise friendships 
Walter Maynard, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Heights of Greater 
Cleveland, Ohio, recently travelled 
10,000 miles through Europe in a 
trailer caravan, his trailer flying a 
totary banner. Camped between 
St. Maxime and St. Tropez, France, 
he met local Rotarian Charles 
Suder—who had noticed the em- 
blem. The next day Rotarian Suder 
returned with gifts, including his 
Club banner, some art produced in 
his lithograph shop—and a dozen 
American Beauty roses for Mrs. 
Maynard. “We found such warm 
friendly greetings all over Europe,” 
says Rotarian Maynard. “We only 
wish our Governments could get 
along as amicably.” Speaking 
of travel, there’s a Rotary Club in 
the U.S.A. which will be represent- 
ed at the Rotary International 
Convention in Tokyo, Japan, May 
28-June 1, by one-eighth of its 
membership! It’s the Rotary Club 
of Mascoutah, Ill. Club President 
Louis E. Lauerman, Elmer Keck, 
Carl Kilian, their and the 
Lauermans’ son are going. That’s 
the Club has 24 members. 


wives, 
correct: 


Fund Photos. Here’s the way a 
Rotarian put his camera to work 
for The Rotary Foundation: Paul 
K. Owen, Secretary of the Rotary 
Club of Hillside, N. J., took pictures 
of various people at the Miami- 
Miami Beach Convention of Rotary 
International, then sent them 
prints and said, “For the value of 
these, please make an additional 
donation to The Rotary Founda- 
tion.” The print he received, says 
Don Maxwell, of Westfield, N. J., 
was well worth a donation. A great 
idea, he thinks. 


Long-Lived. Senior members of 
several Rotary Clubs have been 
honored recently by fellow mem- 
bers. Cartersville, Ga., celebrated 
the 97th birthday of William Watts 
Young, a Rotarian for 36 years, who 
“never misses a meeting.” . .. Mag- 
nus F.. Corin, of Long Beach Island, 
N. J., has been a Rotarian 44 years 
“His attendance record,” says a fel- 
low member, “is an example to all 
of us.” Amputation of one of his 
legs has not deterred him on Ro- 
tary day. And in the city of 


Mysore, India, the Rotary Club 
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Welcome to Japan! 


AJ|-NO-MOTO is the genuine Japanese creation and has been 


eo 


contributing to the happiness of mankind for more than 50 years. 


All of us at Ajinomoto sincerely hope you will enjoy your trip. 


Toyonobu Domen, President 


Super Seasoning 


AJI-NO-MOTO 
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AJINOMOTO cr. INC. Tokyo, Japan 


May, 1961 





paid homage to its member Dr. 
M. Visweswaraya on his 100th 
birthday, hailing the distinguished 
engineer as “the maker of modern 
Mysore” and as a benefactor of his 
country because of his work with 
irrigation, reservoirs, and dams, 
and his contributions in various 
fields of “thought and constructive 
work.” .. . And recently the 123- 
member Rotary Club of Redlands, 
Calif., did some arithmetic and 
found that at one meeting were 
present 22 members having a total 
of 727 years of membership—an 
average of 33 years apiece. 


Rotarian Honors. “Designer of 
the 50-star Old Glory, flag maker 
to the nation, artist, business 
executive, public-spirited citizen, 
friend of the veteran and of the 
American Legion.” So reads a re- 
cent citation from the American 





Legion to Digby W. Chandler, of 
New York, N. Y.... For the second 
year running, A. Paul Chen, of 
Rangoon, Burma, is the national 
golf champion of his nation. 

Sheriff of Bombay, India, for the 
year 1961 is Lieutenant Colonel 
J. D. Kothawala, of Bombay, a Past 
District Governor of Rotary Inter- 
national. The holder of this honor- 
ary position is considered to rank 
as ‘“‘second citizen” of the city, next 
to the Mayor... . In recognition of 
his 27 years as Swedish Repre- 
sentative in Cyprus, Zenon D. Pie- 
rides, of Larnaca, Cypzus, has re- 
ceived the insignia of Commander 
First Class of the Order of Vasa 
from His Majesty the King of 
Sweden. Past District Governor 
Pierides is a member of the 1961 
Convention Committee of Rotary 
International. .. . Named “Indus- 
trial Sportsman of the Year” by the 


They Needed Only One 


ERE are 16 Rotarians who have done what 
every golfer has hoped that he too would 


do: they have gone from tee to cup in one 
stroke! Because of their skill—or because Lady 
Luck that day was striding with them on fair- 
way and green—they enter as bona fide mem- 
bers of this Magazine’s Hole-in-One Club and 
will soon receive a certificate so stating. 


(1) Watson D. Craig, Waynesboro, Pa., 
Waynesboro Country Club, 140 yds.; (2) R. F. 
Anderson, Floral Park, N. Y., Cherry Valley 
Club, 153 yds.; (3) Stephen J. Hathaway, Ocean- 
side, Calif., El Camino Country Club, 131 yds.; 
(4) W. Norton Hathaway, Oceanside, Calif., El 
Camino Country Club, 198 yds.; (5) Dona H. 
Draper, Indianapolis, Ind., Meridian Hills Coun- 
try Club, 162 yds.; (6) W. A. Mitchell, Sr., Miles 
City, Mont., Miles City Town and Country Club, 
175 yds.; (7) Paul V. Reslock, Valley City, No. 
Dak., Devils Lake Country Club, 135 yds.; (8) 
Hugh Kenworthy, Coatesville, Pa., Hershey 
Country Club, 164 yds.; (9) Ernest F. Mac- 
Donald, Coatesville, Pa., Coatesville Country 
Club, 150 yds.; (10) Lawrence A. Yearsley, 
Coatesville, Pa., Coatesville Country Club, 157 
yds.; (11) Jere W. Ackley, Granville, Ohio, 
Granville Inn Golf Course, 191 yds. and 159 
yds.; (12) W. L. Tuttle, Hohenwald, Tenn., 
Hohenwald Golf Course, 145 yds., and Abilene 
Municipal Golf Course, 125 yds.; (13) T. H. J. 
Bland, Pietermaritzburg, Union of South Africa, 
Maritzburg Country Club, 138 yds.; (14) E. 
Seymour-Bell, New York, N. Y., Richmond 
County Country Club, 185 yds.; (15) Henry 
Counts, New York, N. Y., Plainfield Country 
Club, 137 yds.; (16) Noa Gayle, Sacramento, 
Calif., Del Paso Country Club, 160 yds 





National Industrial Recreation As- 
sociation was Raymond O. Detrick, 
of Akron, Ohio. . . . Cited for “ex- 
emplary leadership in medical 
superstitions and quackery re- 
search and eradication,” Dr. Ro- 
dolfo Guiang, President of the 
Rotary Club of Dagupan, Philip- 
pines, was one of 18 national 
awardees of the Mu 
Sigma Phi Alumni 
Association of the 
College of Medicine 
of the University of 
the Philippines. .. . 
New president of 
the Texas Medical 
Association is Dr. 
Renger Harvey Renger, of 
Hallettsville, Tex. 
: Warren Woodson, of Las 
Cruces, N. Mex., football coach at 
New Mexico State University of 
Agriculture, Engineering, and Sci- 
ence, was named 
‘‘Minor College 
Coach of the Year” 
by the American 
Football Coaches 
Association. ...A 
recent recognition 
dinner attended by 
175 persons from 
several commu- McGregor 
nities paid tribute 
to James McGregor, of Iron Moun- 
tain, Mich., national supreme coun- 
sellor of the United Commercial 
Travelers. 

When Pensacola, Fla., stages its 
annual Fiesta of Five Flags June 
6-11, a special feature will be the 
celebration of the golden anniver- 
sary of naval aviation—and direct- 
ing all the festivities will be 1961 
Fiesta Association President Frank 
E. Welles, assisted by Vice-Presi- 
dent Hugh B. Tanner and other 
Pensacola Rotarians. . . . In Scars- 
dale, N. Y., the Ro- 
tary Club Ladies’ 
Night became the 
occasion for a mas- 
sive tribute to 
Henry Szaniawski, 
honored for 36 
years of dedicated 
Rotary service, in- 
cluding 35 years of 
perfect attendance. 

Named “Citizen of the Year” 
in New Martinsville, W. Va., by its 
Junior Chamber of Commerce was 
George K. Eubanks, Governor of 
District 753. 


Szaniawski 
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The Queen Who Earned 


Her Crown 
[Continued from page 39] 


she continued with phantom opponents. 
One day the mother did cry. Returning 
home from work, she stood slack-jawed 
with astonishment—Wilma was bound- 
ing around under the peach basket bare- 
foot! She no longer needed the shoe. 

“Tt went on clear through her gram- 
mar school. She was basketballing when 
I left for work, and when I came back. 
I’ve had to start out in the yard with 
a switch to make her come and eat.” 

Upon entering Burt High School in 
1953, 13-year-old Wilma went out for 
basketball. She played with such fervor 
that during one game she collided with 
Coach-referee Clinton C. Gray. “You’re 
buzzing around like a ‘skeeter’ wherever 
[I turn!” Gray exclaimed, exasperated, 
“Skeeter,” as Wilma promptly was nick- 
named, did make the team, and not long 
afterward Coach Gray inaugurated 
girls’ track. Burt High had been in- 
vited to a State high-school meet to be 
held at Nashville’s Tennessee State Uni- 
versity. When Coach Gray saw “Skeet- 
er” run, he timed her—and stared at his 
stop watch in disbelief. 

The gangling, unknown “Skeeter” 
proved the sensation of the State meet, 
winning the girls’ 50-, 75-, and 100-yard 
dashes. Watching her like a hawk was 
Tennessee State University’s coach of 
woman?’s track, Edward Stanley Temple. 
Temple badly wanted his young co-ed 
team of “Tigerbelles” to gain wider 
recognition for the Negro University 
through winning some of the important 
national competitions. He was sponsor- 
ing this high-school meet and attending 
others about the country in search of 
new talent. In “Skeeter” he saw tre- 
mendous natural speed hamstrung by 
grievous flaws in  style—correctible 
flaws if she would work. And she had 
the perfect sprinter’s body, the legs long 
and powerful, the height—unusual for 
a woman. He recognized in her a poten- 
tial champion. 

Temple explained that he was devel- 
oping a “farm system,” trying out ten 
high-school girl stars each Summer, and 
those proving of Tigerbelle caliber could 
receive a work-aid scholarship for four 
years at Tennessee State. “Be glad to 
try you out,”. Temple said casually. 
Wilma gulped that she would do her 
best 

The news elated the Rudolph house- 
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Baffled 


Junior’s knowledge may expand 

By leaps and bounds, and what's the use? 

Never will he understand 

Why Mom and Dad are so obtuse! 
—THOMAS USK 


May. 1961 
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Get More Done... 
Have More 


NEW LAWN AND GARDEN TRACTORS 


More all-purpose power than 
any tractor of similar size 


Ride relaxed while fun-to-run Wheel Horse does 
your work. Saving half the time and all the strain 
on every job from mowing lawn to clearing snow. 
Wheel Horse sport keeps your grounds and tends 
your garden year ’round. You range far and fast 
in 3 speeds forward, plus reverse. With automotive 
steering, this suburban tractor will maneuver like a 
compact car. Its true all-gear power with big wheel 
traction never pauses—even on steepest grades. 


Choose work horse models from 4 to 7 hp.—all 
with power building reduction gears. Optional 
attachments include giant rotary or 3-gang reel 
mowers, lawn seeder, roller, rake, tools for garden- 
ing and snow removal—the most complete line! 
Special tractor features like automatic starting 
make operation easy. Take a test drive now— 
conveniently at your home. 


1 
=! 


’ 


81470 U.S. 31, South Bend 17, Ind. 
Please forward name of nearest dealer and 


Rush free “Tell-All Bookiet, OR... 
a Send me your free YEARBOOK. ; 
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hold. After several days the mother 
drew Wilma aside. “You're the first one 
in this house that ever had the chance 
to go to college. If running’s going to do 
that, I just want you to set your mind 
to be the best! You can if you never 
give up.” 

The high-school year finally ended, 
and Wilma arrived at Tennessee State 
along with nine other bobby-soxed speed 
stars from Negro high schools about the 
United States. Welcoming them in the 
field house, Temple said, “You’re going 
to find it tougher to get invited back.” 
He showed movies of his Tigerbelles 
winning breathtaking races. Suddenly, 
he was curt: “O.K. Get togs from the 
manager, tomorrow be at the track.” 

The girls had come expecting to dis- 
play speed, but Temple’s initial order 
was cross-country jogging for about five 
miles over rough farm pastures. About 
halfway, Wilma was gasping for breath. 
She had passed other girls sagged down 
exhausted, some even retching. But she 
somehow kept going until she stumbled 
and fell. When all had dragged back to 
the track after the ordeal, Temple was 
blunt: “If you want to run here, when 
you leave this campus for a meet you 
have to be in condition.” 

After a night to recover physically, 
the prep stars were routed from dormi- 
tory beds at 5 A.M. the next day. The 
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college Tigerbelles were on the field. 
Pairing each with a prep girl, Temple 
ordered 50-yard sprints. Each crack 
high-school runner finished a humiliat- 
ing five to ten yards behind. Even most 
of the other high-schoolers outran Wil- 
ma. Back in the dormitory, sick with 
shame, she anguished that she had ever 
come. Never could she be as fast as the 
Tigerbelles. 

But she thought of her mother’s ad- 
monition to “never give up.” 

Temple knew precisely that he was 
planting fierce incentive and competi- 
tiveness. By week-end, Wilma’s starting 
humility had become fury at him. 
Relentlessly, Temple criticized the flaws 
in her style. “Stop digging postholes! 
Stretch out those long legs—stride! ... 
Your elbows look like a windmill! The 
arms are pumped straight, like this—” 
Angrily she worked at effecting the 
changes in style, just to get Temple off 
her back. 

“No clenched fists! With open palms, 
you’re running more relaxed! ... Don’t 
grab that baton, grasp it!” One day 
when Wilma was ready to explode, he 
knew. “Look, Skeeter,” he said, calming 
kindness in his voice, “right now, I’d 
call you a fair runner. Most teams have 
good runners. But I want great runners. 
You’re hot under the collar because my 
Tigerbelles make you look bad. You 
know the reason? They’re better pre- 
pared than you are. Always remember, 


on this track, anywhere else, the one 
who is the best prepared you find at 
the top. Now, I'll tell you, you can go 
home tonight if you want to. Or you 
stay and I'll teach you these things that 
will help you to win races.” Pausing, 
Temple added, “I think you cam be a 
champion if you want to.” 

Standing there with sweat running 
down into her eyes. Wilma was speech- 
less. Three days later she was again stag- 
gered when Temple quietly read her 
name among the four Junior Tigerbelles 
he was taking with his college stars to 
Ponca City, Oklahoma, to participate in 
National A.A.U. competition. The junior- 
division 440-yard relay was won by 
Temple’s four prep trainees, including 
Wilma. With breath-stopping suspenses, 
their big sister Tigerbelles swept all 
senior-division sprints and the relay. 
Tennessee State had its first A.A.U. 
championship! 


W ima returned to her family and 
schoolmates a heroine—to everyone but 
herself. Deeply she was convinced that 
she could never run so brilliantly as 
Temple’s college girls. Her mother fig- 
ured the trouble; finally, she picked it 
out of Wilma. “It looks like you can’t,” 
she said, “but you can’t think you can’t! 
You just got to forget everything but 
trying!” 

Through remaining high-school Sum- 
mers, Wilma drilled in the countless 








Phares did not favor me 
when qualifications for public 
speaking were handed out. I 
grew up tall and skinny and 
homely, with a bad complexion 
and a slight speech impediment. 
Yet, due to a shortage of speak- 
ers from a group with which I 
was associated in western Mon- 
tana, I was sent out on various 
trips to give public discourses. 
In the little town of Hot 
Springs, some 30 farmers and 
small businessmen gathered in a 
rented hall one day to hear me 
speak for an hour on future con- 
ditions that were almost certain 
to affect them. I was there to 
greet them as they came in, and 
they were clearly unimpressed 
with this homely, skinny young 
man of just 25 years. To offset 
my appearance and bad speak- 











The Best Compliment 
I Ever Had 








ing voice, I chose my words 
carefully, used humor and illus- 
trations and homely anecdotes, 
showed charts, drew pictures on 
the blackboard. At the conclu- 
sion of my talk an old farmer 
stomped up from the back row, 
his cane knocking loudly on the 
floor. His voice matched the 
noise of his cane: 

“Well, young feller,” he said, 
“I just learned something at the 
age of 72!” 

“Yes?” 

“You cain’t tell by lookin’ at 
a frog how far he kin jump!” 

—Jack Clark 
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Around the world “Made in Japan” is becoming a quality image, thanks in part 
to Toshiba — the Tokyo Shibaura Electric Company, Ltd. Toshiba’s better pro- 
ducts and healthy, growing organization are symbolic of the new face of Japan. 
Look at the diagram above; chances are, at least one of these Toshiba-made 
products has an important place in your life. Look at the graphs below; these 
dramatic increases in sales, in capital, in stockkelders, are ultimate proof of 
Toshiba’s important place among the world’s leading manufacturers. 


Seshiba lokyo Shibaura Electric Co, Ltd 


MAIN PRODUCTS: Power Equipment, Industrial Equipment, Rolling Stock, Nuclear Equipment, Lighting 
Appliances, Measuring Instruments, Communications and Electronic Equipment, Electron Tubes: Semi- 
conductors, Testing and Research Equipment, Electro-medical Equipment, Home Appliances, Materials 


STEADY INCREASE 
IN SALES BY HALF-YEAR CHANGES IN CAPITALIZATION NUMBER OF STOCK HOLDERS 
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inscribed in Chinese characters at the Great Buddha of ancient Nara, 
but the word Canon is justly famous among the Japanese of today, 
they know—as do people everywhere around the globe—that Canon 
is synonymous with precision, thousands of happy Canon owners 
know it.from first-hand experience with the world’s most reliable 
camera mechanism. Sleek and modern Canon is masterfully engi- 
neered to produce better pictures every time. A short talk with 
your camera dealer will show you, too, the advantages of choosing 
and using a Canon. 


Canonflex R2000 


Canon 


For free brochures, write to Dept. R-6105 at the following addresses: 


O Canon Camera Co., Inc., 312 Shimomaruko-cho, Ohta-ku, Tokyo, Japan (Canon New York, 
404 Park Ave. South, N.Y. 16, N.Y. (Canon Europe, 40 rue du Stand, Geneva, Switzerland. 








details of Tigerbelle style. By the time 
she enrolled as a freshman at the Uni- 
versity, Temple was admonishing his 
Summer trainees, ‘‘Watch how 
Rudolph does it.” Training herself, 
countless times she raced 100 yards, 
walked back to the starting line, then 
raced again. She had heard so many 
starter pistols, and counted her early 
strides so often, that by now instinct 
triggered her catapulting takeoffs, then 
next told her the exact instant to begin 
straightening up and “floating,” and, 
seconds later, when to start leaning to 
meet the tape. In the relay, she, Martha 
Hudson, Barbara Jones, and Lucinda 
Williams learned to fuse their very 
reflexes in top-speed exchange of the 
baton. Temple approached the fanatic 
about this: “Sloppy baton-passing loses 
relays!” 


E verywHere they raced, the Tiger- 
belles demolished the opposition. Wil- 
ma’s permanence on the relay team 
ranked her among the four fastest 
Tigerbelles. Yet the other three in- 
evitably beat her in the hotly jealous 
vendettas of intrasquad racing. “You’ve 
got the physical equipment and style— 
you’re supposed to be winning; what’s 
wrong, Skeeter?” Temple asked often. 
In truthful embarrassment she would 
say, “I don’t know, Coach,” for she was 
trying with all she had to win. 

Then in early November, 1959, Wilma 
began suffering from _ sore. throat. 
Gradually her tonsils flared into a swell- 
ing agony. Temple hustled her to a 
Nashville doctor. Immediate surgery 
was performed. “Those tonsils were ter- 
ribly infected, Coach,” the doctor com- 
mented. “They’ve sapped the girl’s 
strength for years, draining poison into 
her system.” 

A strange light came into Temple’s 
brown eyes. 

After three weeks in the University 
infirmary, Wilma returned to track—for 
the first time in her life in full health. 
In a few days, in the Chicago 1960 In- 
door A.A.U. Nationals, she blazed to 
victory in three races! “I can’t believe 
it! I feel so wonderful!” she exclaimed 
to flabbergasted sister Tigerbelles. 

In Corpus Christi, Florida, she shaved 
three-tenths of a second off the Olympic 
and world 200-meter record! In the 
Olympic tryouts in Abilene, Texas, she 
took the 100 and 200 meters, and 
anchored the winning Tigerbelle relay 
team that would represent the United 
States. 

“Somebody’ll have to set a new world 
record to beat her in Rome,” the jubi- 
lant Temple crowed to Ear! Clanton, his 
assistant. And now he dared to dream of 
the greatest triumph that a coach and 
athletes can have—a “clean sweep” of 
every event entered, against Olympic 
world competition! 
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Seven Tigerbelles were among the 310 
U. S. athletes who in August flew from 
New York Gity to Rome. In the first 
100-meter women’s. sprint, Wilma 
scorched to a new Olympic record of 11 
seconds flat. In the 200-meter trials the 
following day, Wilma cracked the Olym- 
pic time! Then in the finals she blazed 
to breath-stopping victory over Ger- 
many’s great 200-meter star, Jutta Heine! 
Deafening ovation exploded in Stadio 
Olimpico. Not since the immortal “Babe” 
Didrikson’s phenomenal performance 
28 years before had the United States 
boasted a wceiman double-Gold Medalist. 

No woman ever had won three Gold 
Medals in track, the Italian morning 
press reported: “La Gazzella Nera” 
(“The Black Gazelle”) would make that 
Olympic history if the Tigerbelles won 
the women’s relay. This they did— 
despite the bobbled pass. 

A new Olympic women’s relay record! 
An unprecedented triple-Gold Medalist! 
“Gazzella Nera!” “Perle Noire!” “Wil- 
ma!” “Skeeter!” A hundred thousand 
throats fed the reverberating din of 
merged accents, and hats, newspapers, 
programs, and autograph books rained 
down on the emerald-green field as the 
ean, brown girl half-circled, slowed, 
and jogged toward the sidelines. 

“Coach Temple! Coach Temple!” Wil- 
ma was crying as sister Tigerbelles, 
other athletes, and photographers 
mobbed her. She was the World’s Queen 
of Track, flooding out tears of grateful- 
ness for Coach Temple’s long, persever- 
ing training, and for her mother’s deter- 
mination that a puny, crippled daughter 
nust walk 

sack in the United States, Wilma was 
so lionized that it was ten days before 
she could return to a clamorous home 
town. Clarksville’s “Welcome Wilma 
Day” saw every school and business 
closed, and the entire population lined 
up to cheer the champion. 

But Wilma takes all such adulation in 

graceful stride. She has settled 
again into life at the University. 
inning races, indoors and out, 
wherever she runs. At school she is 
majoring in elementary education, pre- 
paring for a career of grammar-school 
teaching and coaching high-school girls’ 
k. In the réles of teacher and coach 
she will pass on to other youngsters the 
important lesson she learned: that those 
who really want to can win. 
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THE real tragedy is the tragedy 
of the man who never in his life 
braces himself for his one su- 
preme effort, who never stretches 
to his full capacity, never stands 
up to his full stature. 

Arnold Bennett 


May. 1961 
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Daimaruy runs one of the 
biggest department chain 
stores in the Far East with 
branches in Japan's largest 
cities—Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe 
and Kyoto, and in Hong 
Kong for your shopping 
convenience. Top quality 
and variety under one roof! 








Finding Your Way in Japanese 


As THE TIME for the 1961 Conven- 
tion of Rotary International in Tokyo, 
Japan, May 28-June 1, draws near, thou- 
sands of those planning to attend are 
realizing that they should add some 
Japanese words to their vocabulary. 
Many have already. But it’s not too 
late for anyone to page back through 
previous issues of this Magazine and to 
work all six of the series on “Little 
Lessons in Japanese,” beginning with 
the first lesson in December, 1960. 
This lesson, is the last in the series. 
Earnest students can continue the 
course with the use of Samuel E. Mar- 
tin’s handbook, Easy Japanese, from 
which the series was drawn with the 
permission of the publisher, the Charles 
E. Tuttle Company, of Rutland, Ver- 
mont, and Tokyo, Japan. Handy phrase 
books are also available in some book- 
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DEPARTMENT STORES 


DAIMARU 


stores. 


Have a good trip! 


Lesson 6 


WHERE? 


PHRASES 


where? 
Where is it? 


here; this place 
there; that place 


over there 
It is here. 


bathroom (=toilet) 
Where’s the bath- 
room? 


It is over there. 

It is on the right. 
It is on the left. 
It is right ahead. 


school 

office 

railroad station 
Japan 

America 
movies 

theater 

movie theater 
on top; above 
below 

inside 

in front 

in back; behind 
ahead 

beside, near 

on the other side 


doko? 

Doko? (or Doko des’ 
ka? or Doko-ari- 
mas’ ka? or Doko 
ni arimas’ ka?) 

koko 

soko 

asoko (or as’ko) 

Koko des’ (or 
Koko ni arimas’). 

benjo 

Benjo—doko? (or 
Benjo—doko des’ 
ka?) 

As’ko des’. 

Migi des’. 

Hidari des’. 

Massugu des’ (or 
Massugu saki des’). 

gakkoé (or gakko) 

jimusho 

eki 

Nihon 

Amerika 

eiga 

gekijé (or gekijo) 

eigakan 

ue (or ue ni) 

sh’ta (or sh’ta ni) 

naka (or naka ni) 

mae (or mae ni) 
ushiro (or ushiro ni) 
saki (or saki ni) 
soba (or soba ni) 
muk6é (or muké ni) 


CONVERSATION PRACTICE 
A: Chotto shitsurei. Benjo—doko des’ 


Sixth in a series of 


‘Little Lessons in Japanese’ 


ka? B: Benjo des’ ka? Benjo—as’ko. 
Migi des’. A: Sumimasen. B: lie. 

A: Eki—doko des’ ka? Koko des’ ka? 
B: lie, koko—gakk6é des’. Eki—asoko des’. 
Muk6 ni arimas’. A: S6 des’ ka? Démo 
sumimasen. B: D6 itashimash’te. 

A: Anata—eiga des’ ka? (“You—is it 
the movies?”—This means “Are you going 
to the movies?” If you were talking to an 
actor, it could mean “Are you in the 
movies?” B: Hai. S6 des’. Eigakan—doko 
ni arimas’ ka? A: Dono eigakan des’ ka? 
Dore des’ ka? B: Tékyé Gekijé des’. A: 
S6 des’ ka? Sore—as’ko des’. Migi, hidari, 
massugu saki des’. B: Ah, s6 des’ ka? Sore 
—démo arigato gozaimas’. Sumimasen. A: 
lie. D6 itashimash’te. Shitsurei shimash’ ta. 
Mata aimashdé. 

A: Anata—doko des’ ka? (“You—where 
is it?” This could mean “Where are you 
going?” or “Where are you from?” or 
“Where do you live?” or a number of 
other things. See if you can tell from what 
follows.) B: Watashi—gakké des’. A: S6 
des’ ka. Sensei des’ ka? B: Hai. S6 des’. 
Sensei des’. A: Gakké—dore des’ ka? 
Dono gakké des’ ka? Kono gakko des’ ka? 
B: lie, ano gakk6o des’. 


TRANSLATION 
A: Excuse me a moment. The toilet— 
where is it? B: Is it the toilet (you want)? 








In these lessons, the Japanese is 
presented in a modified version of 
the Hepburn romanization. 

Consonants are pronounced about 
as they are in English. “G” is always 
pronounced hard, as in “garland.” 
(But in the middle of a word, it is 
often pronounced through the nose, 
as in “singer.”) 

Vowels are pronounced about as 
they are in Italian: 

a as in father 

e as in met 

i as in marine 
i re as in solo 
u as in lulu 
'These vowels are shorter than Eng- 
‘lish vowels; the long vowels (marked 
4, 6, 0, I, and ei or é) are a little 
longer and tenser than the English 
sounds like them. ‘ 

Silent vowels. When an “i” or a 
“u” is to be slurred in speaking, an 
apostrophe will replace it. 

Syllables are very short, only two 
r three roman characters. When 
two consonants occur together, the 
first forms a syllable by itself. 

Accent as we know it is almost 
missing in the Japanese language. 
For the purposes of these lessons, try 
to stress all syllables the same. 
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You can 


rely on 


PLASTICS 


SEKISU! CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 


1, SOZE-CHO, KITA-KU, OSAKA 
President 


JIRO UENO 











a> SHARP 


Excellence comes from..... 


A Acer, 


een 


MODEL BX-403 


« CIRCUIT: 
&transistors 3-band superheterodyne with 
automatic gain control 
* TUNING RANGE: 
BC-band 535-1605 KC 
SW} -band 3-8 MC 
SW2-band 822 MC 

* POWER OUTPUT: 
300 mW 

* SPEAKER: 

3” PM dynamic speaker 
* BATTERY: 

UM-2A «x 4 pes. 

* DIMENSIONS: 

7-9/8" x 4-5/16" x 1-13/16” 
* WEIGHT: 

850 gr. (without batt.) 


MAIN PRODUCTS: 


TV, RADIO, TR RADIO, TAPE RECORDER 
CTRIC HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES. 


& ELE 
HAYAKAWA ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 


Head Office: 1-chome, Nishitanabe, 
Abeno-ku, Osaka, Japan 
Cable Address: LABOMET OSAKA 


Branch Office: 27 Matsunaga-cho, 
Taito-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
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| means either “we've got it here” or “it is 
| here.” Koko des’ means only “it is here.” 
| When the English “is” refers to location, it 


The toilet—(it is) over there. It’s to the 
right. A: Thank you. B: You're welcome. 

A: The railroad station—where is it? Is 
it here? B: No, this place—it is a school. 
The station—it is over there. It’s across 
the way. A: Oh, I see. Thank you very 
much. B: Not at all. 

A: Are you going to the movies? B: 
Yes, Iam. The movie theater—where is it 
at? Which movie house is it? B: It’s Tokyo 
Theater. A: Oh? That—it is over there. 
(It’s) to the right, (then) the left, (then) 
straight ahead. B: Oh, is it? Thank you 
very much for (telling me) that. Thank 
you. A: No, not at all. I’ve been rude. So 
long. 

A: Where are you located? B: Me— 
(It’s) a school (I’m at). A: Oh? Are you 
a teacher? A: Yes, I am. I’m a teacher. 
A: Your school—which one is it? Which 
school is it? Is it this school? B: No, it’s 
that school over there. 


Ties 
The word des’ means “is” or “it is, 
am,” “you are,” “he is,” etc. The word 
arimas’ means “there is” or “we've got 
some” or “he has one” or the like; it also 


means “it is located.” Koko (ni) arimas 


” aay | 





| doesn’t matter much which you use. But 


eral sort of location or direction. 


when the “is” tells you WHAT something is, | 
you have to use des’: Watashi—Tanaka 
des’. “Im Tanaka.” Kore—empitsu des’. 
“This is a pencil.” The particle ni means 
at,” “to,” etc.—it shows a very gen- 
With 


” 
’ 


arimas’ you can put ni in to help make 


| leave it out. 


your meaning more specific, or you can | 
But ni almost never occurs in | 
front of des’. Notice that ni, like all parti- | 
cles, refers to the word in front of it (ue ni 
“on the top,” gakké ni “at the school,” 
doko ni “t~ what place”) and is tacked | 
right on to it when you pronounce the two 
words together. 


Free booklet about 
an extra income 
that can grow 


EFORE you think again of those family 
expenses that will grow as your children 
grow—think of how this valuable little 
booklet might brighten your life. 
It’s called “DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS.” 
And it’s a wonderfully simple guide to ac- 
quiring good stock for the purpose of having 


—a second income for some of those grow- 
ing living expenses 

—an income with a chance to grow over the 
years 


—an investment with a chance to increase 
in value, 
You'll find the records of some 460 stocks 
on the New York Stock Exchange that have 
paid a cash dividend every year for 25 
years and more. Also a list of stocks that 
have paid progressively higher dividends in 
recent years. Let the coupon below bring 
you a copy free. 
Be sure to consider bonds and preferred 
stock too. Their relatively stable income 
may suit you better. 


Rules for wise investing 


e Use only money not needed for living ex- 
penses or to provide for emergencies. 


e@ Remember that a company may not pay 
a dividend or interest, that stock and 
bond prices go down as well as up. 


e Invest only on facts— never on mere 
tips or rumors. 


e@ Get the help and advice of a Member 
Firm of the New York Stock Exchange. 


You'll enjoy talking with a Partner or 
Registered Representative in a nearby 
Member Firm. They welcome an oppor- 
tunity to help the new investor start on the 
right foot. Every Registered Representa- 
tive in a Member Firm has met the Ex- 
change’s tests for knowledge of investing. 

Right now, drop this coupon in the mail 
for “DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS.” 


Own your share of American business 


‘Members New York 





“And where is that flashing smile 





that won my heart many years ago?” 


Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, 
look under New York Stock Exchange in the 
stock broker section of the “Yellow Pages.” 


cr 





SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a Mem- 
ber Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to the 
New York Stock Exchange, Dept. F-21. 
P. O. Box 1070, New York 1, N. Y. 


Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER 
THE YEARS, a basic guide for common 
stock investment.” 


Name 























Your Letters 
[Continued from page 10] 


tama as stated. His father’s name was 
Suddhodana. Gautama is the clan name 
of the Buddha’s family. 

Secondly, the Buddha died at the age 
of 80, not 75. 

Thirdly, the statement “... the world’s 
more than 150 million Buddhists .. .” 
does not correctly represent the Bud- 
dhist population in the world, which is 
now believed to be near 500 million. 

Fourthly, the expression “The Bud- 
dhistic soul, called the Bodhisattva” is 


not in accord with the important 
Buddhist doctrine of “anatta,” which re- 
jects belief in “soul” as the worst of 
delusions. 

Fifthly, the Bodhisattva “had resided 
in heaven” not “since the beginning of 
time,” as stated in the article, but only 
since he had finished with all rebirths 
except the last when he had to become 
the Buddha. Those pre-Buddha exist- 
ences of the Bodhisattva on earth are 
detailed in the canonical literature 
termed Jatakas, which mention 550 life 
histories of the Bodhisattva, during 
which he strived to the utmost to gain 
perfection in one or the other of the 
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The Mitsui Bank, which since its founding in 1683 
has been enjoying the complete confidence of o 
wide patronage, is ready to welcome and serve 
every Rotarian member as the foreign exchange 
bank for Rotarians during the Rotary International's 
1961 Convention in Tokyo. o 


tHe MITSUI BANK, urp. 


Head Office: No. 12, Yurakucho |-chome, Tokyo, Japan 

Domestic Branches: 101 branches throughout Japan 

Overseas Branches: New York Agency (40 Wall Street, New York 5,N.Y.) 
London + Bangkok » Bombay 














Ten Perfections, technically termed 
Paramitas or Parami. 
—R. L. Soni, Rotarian 
Director-in-Chief, World 
Institute of Buddhist Culture 
Mandalay, Burma 
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Remember? 


Then read the 
letter below 


from a famous 
lady 


Re: Refugees 

As one who has had a long-time in- 
terest in Rotary and its ideal of service 
—some readers may recall that I had the 
honor of addressing 
an international Con- 
vention some _ years 
ago—I was delighted 
to read the splendid 
features on the world’s 
refugees which ap- 
peared in THE Rorar- 
IAN for December, 
1960, and the letters 
which they evoked. I 
might say that I ap- 
proached the “World Refugee Issue” 
with some prior knowledge of the sub- 


Carroll 


ject—one might almost say profession- 
ally—since I am a member of the board 
of directors of the United States Com- 
mittee for Refugees and for many years 
have done what I could in helping the 
world’s homeless. 

Rotary’s truly international character 
and its dedication to service prompts 
me to voice the hope that member Clubs 
throughout the world will want to trans- 
late into action their newly 
aroused interest in the plight of the ref- 
ugees. Having just returned from an 
extensive overseas trip, during which 
I visited several areas of refugee con- 
centration in the Middle and Far East, 
I have a suggestion to make. 

In late May, Rotarians from every- 
where will converge on Tokyo for Ro- 


concrete 
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tary’s Annual Convention. On the way, 
many will visit Hong Kong, Korea, 
India, and other areas in which there is 


an acute refugee problem. Why not en- T Hi | Ss | Ss Bi H E C H Al R 


courage Rotarians to report back to 
their Clubs on the refugee scenes wit- ze 4 EY C A Y L “M R O TA RY” 
nessed and the ways in which Rotarians rs 

might furnish help? , 


Whether or not Clubs have members ’ 
attending the Tokyo Convention, our THIS CHAIR is the most house- 


United States Committee for Refugees warming, heartwarming gift a 
—its address is 11 West 42d Street, New Rotarian or Rotary-Ann can 
York 36, New York—would like to help give or get. Any living room, 
those in the U.S.A. to undertake useful den or office can be brightened 
refugee projects. Here are some of the by its golden RI insignia and 
ways we can do this: — accents, its flawless black fin- 
1. By suggesting projects which are ish, its superb workmanship. 
achievable within the scope of most Ro- z , : 
tary Clubs and can meet specific needs. It is an authentic reproduction 
2. By sending, on request, a kit of that will satisfy the most exact- 
materials which can help the Club’s ing tastes. This is something 
Program Chairman to plan a film or you should have, isn't it? To- 
speaking program around the refugee day is just the day for writing 
theme. out your order and check, 
Last year was World Refugee Year 
and a number of Rotary Clubs took an $ 50 
active part in its observance. This year 32 
the United States Committee for Refu- 
gees is asking organizations, schools, F.0.B. FACTORY 
and churches to devote at least one day guaranteed list price, $45 
—A Day in May—to the cause of the 
more than 15 million uprooted people WAYSIDE of MILFORD 
throughout the world. Boston Post Road 
Fifteen million is indeed a staggering Milford, Connecticut 
figure. But it includes many cases in 
which the difference between aimless 





exile and reéstablishment can be meas- Father’ s Day ase The Halvorfold 


ured by the few dollars it takes to learn 
a new trade, to master a strange lan- ries wes Loose-leaf Pass Case, Billfold, 
guage, to invest in a small enterprise. o—— a “ay —_>S Card Case. Note exclusive 
-4 . . oa Read Special 
[here are other cases in which Rotar- : Offer below 
ians’ help may spell the difference be- rene 
tween sickness and health, a refugee 
hovel or a decent home. And some Clubs 
might wish to sponsor a refugee and 
his family for immigration, help them 
to escape from the limbo of the camps. 
I have spoken of the United States 
Committee and the help it can give to 
Rotary Clubs in the U.S.A. that might 
consider adopting a project on behalf a x 4 Loose-leal Device 


of refugees. But I am well aware, too, 
that Rotary is international, and that 988 eta, OS SA 


Rotarians overseas are fully as humani- Now with or without. ROTARY emblem outside front 


tarian as those in the United States. The 
same sort of help which is available 


from the United States Committee for NOW in its 35th year—The HALVORFOLD bill-told, Free Bzamtinctiocn! 

Refugees can be obtained by Clubs in pass-case, card-case. Just what every Motarian needs. No 

: » - “4 fumbling for your passes. Unsnap Halvorfold. and each SEND NO MONEY—PAY NO C.O.D. 

other countries from the Standing Com- pass shows under separate, transparent face, protected Means exactly what it says. No strings. Mail coupon 

: ae , ‘ from dirt and wear. Ingenious loose-leaf device shows 8, } ay ped comes by return mail. Examine it carefully 

mittee of Voluntary Agencies working 12 of 16 membership cards, photos, ete. Also has three {5 your fiends aad mete shel einen ome it 

_ 2ec ia ae ite - artera card pockets end extra size bill compartment at back. with other cases at more money. I trust Rotari 

for refugees which has its headquarters Bode of the Sinet. Geauine Ranthers (ese above). one ae i en oe = 

at 7 Avenue de la Paix, in Geneva, Switz- cially tanned for Halvorfoid. Tough. durable and has that shooters. And | am so sure the Halvorfold is just what 
beautiful, soft texture that shows real quality. All nylon - need that I am making you the fairest offer I know 

erland. stitched, extra heavy. Just the right size for hip pocket. Send coupon NOW. Avoid last minute rush! 

Se ee ; , Backbone «f loose-leaf device prevents breaking down. FREE %5,2°" 30's Ordinarily cost 2 63".3= 

Again, thank you for a splendid pres- You can’t wear out the leather body of Halvorfold tdoet Git with iriond's mame ana tay Waheracl omtioae 

SSQ@e2 SSS ea eee ena aseaanaaananaananaanes 


entation of the refugees and their prob- y HALVORSEN, P.C. M.—700 E. Union Street 
Floride—Dept. 4 


lems. I hope that many among your * 3 

readers will be inspired to active work B pend HaLvoRrusus o per wreicyeuns, “ill return merchandise in 
‘ ‘ a oe three (3) days. (HAL VORFOL. D comes regular . of 
in their behalf. And remember—“A Day poss ade -S5e, 1C-pase .00e, ots. Pisase 


in May.” 








—MADELEINE CARROLL HEISKELL ' 


5% off to save bookkeep) if you te send cash with 
New York, New York "Saree Good ter U. &. and possessions 
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This “Where to Stay” directory section has been developed as a service to Rotarians so 


that they may stop at the better hotels, motels, and resorts. Write or wire them directly 
for further information and reservations. In doing so, please mention THE ROTARIAN 


ENGLAND 


WESTMINSTER—HOTEL RUBENS. Buckingham Palace Ra. 
Entirely modernizea, nearly all bedrooms with private 
baths. Westminster Rotary Club meets 1:00 Thursday. 


JAMAICA 


KINGSTON—MYRTLE BANK HOTEL. Crossroads of the 
Caribbean, swimming pool, air-conditioned annex, shopping 
areade. Rotary Club meets 12:45 Thursday. 


MEXICO 


MONTERREY-GRAN HOTEL ANCIRA. Famous the world 
over. Traditional hospitality. 220 rooms. Totally air-cond. 
Rotary Arturo Torr Gen. Mgr. 





SAN JUAN-—CONDADO BEACH HOTEL. Modern, aircondi- 
tioned, ocean front hotel close to business, shopping, 
amusements. James Weber, GM. 


SWITZERLAND 


ST. MORITZ—KULM HOTEL. Leading Eu. with bath from 
$6—Am. with bath from $11.50. Rotary Club meets in 
winter: Tues., 12:15—F. W. Herriing. Mer. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


ST. CROIX—VILLAGE AT cane, Bay. A distinctive cottage 
colony. ou beach, ng. Beautiful scenery. 
Comm. on premises. Box S6i7 Caclitiensted. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM—DINKLER-TUTWILER. 400 rooms. Direc- 
tion Dinkler Hotels. Excellent Service. Ira Patton, Vice 
Pres. and Mgr. Moderate rates. RM Wednesday. 12:30. 


ARIZONA 


roa all the World 
eT there is only one 


Camelback Inn 


Enjoy wonderful Fall and Winter vacations 
at Camelback. Cloudless blue Arizona skies, 
warm days and beautiful nights. Scottsdale 
Rotary Club meets here each Monday noon 
(12:10 during season). The food served 
Rotary, as with regular inmates, is extremely 
outstanding. Please write for literature. 


| Located on the sun-drenched 
_ desert in Phoenix, Arizona. 
Season Oct. 5 to May 5 





Casa Siesta Lodge 
The place for friendly congenial 
people to vacation 


AAA APPROVED RESORT 
5100 bey ow sTAeET, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


CRestwood 9- 








M. nearby Tuesday 





PHOENIX—HOTEL WESTWARD HO. 500 rooms with baths. 
air conditioned. Patio pool. Resort atmosphere in mid- 
. Fine convention facilities. RM Fri. noon. 


CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA—SVENDSGAARD'S LODGE. P.O. Box 
1¥00. Rooms & Hot Water Heat—T.v.— 
Fireplaces. Cont'l. Bkfst. Close to Shops. Spl. Winter Rates. 


COLORADO 

ESTES PARK—STEAD’'S RANCH RESORT. June to 
Activity program for all incl. ch. Our own private D-hale 
all-grass golf course. In Rocky Mt. Natl. Park. 


FLORIDA 


FT. LAUDERDALE—SEA ISLE APARTMENTS. 3003 Viramar 
St Utmost in comfort, nr. beach, quiet, homey atmos- 
phere modern for luxurious living. Des. brochure on req. 


MIAMI—COLUMBUS HOTEL. Bayfront rooms & suites. 
2 restaurants, 2 bars Air-cond Airline term. Arthur 
Feenan. Mgr. Rotary Club meets Thurs.. 12:15. 

MIAMI! BEACH—DELANO HOTEL. Ocean front—winner of 


National Food Award Rotary Club meets—Tuesday 
noon 


PALM BEACH SHORES—RIVIERA BEACH—LA RIVIERA 
APARTMENTS. Ocean front and Port of Palm Beach Inlet. 


Comf., mod. apts. & rooms Exe. fishing & relaxation, 
beautiful view G. C. Culpepper, Jr., Mgr. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—DINKLER PLAZA HOTEL. 600 rooms of solid 
comfort in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. George 
Fowler. V.P. and Mer. Moderate rates. RM Mon., 12:30. 


ILLINOIS 
pee WELCOME TO CHICAGO'S —— 


SHeRh 


Meeting place of 
America’s earliest Rotary Club. 
Rotary Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:10 


and special courtesies to Rotarians at all times. 











ts ; : ° ’ 
= aS 
WORLD FAMOUS RESTAURANT 
Spaghetti * Southern Fried Chicken « Prime 
Steaks 
Hours 5 to 10 pm daily Sunday i2n 


OPEN EVERY DAY Phone GR 5-8 
1601 Simpson St Evanston 


and Fanny’s salad dressing 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
ORRINGTON HOTEL 


(oi RO)) 39 Ga fe) 
INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
400 W.H. Kurtz 


Rooms General Manager 


MAINE 


E. ORLAND—ALAMOOSOOK CAMPS. Fishing-boating-swim- 
ming-hiking. On east shore of beautiful Alamoosook Lake. 
American Plan. Excellent meals. Dick & Dorothy Neider. 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI—SHERATON-GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest, 
1000 rooms with television. Restaurants and 900 rooms 
air-cond. John H. Scheibiy. Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15. 


TOLEDO—THE COMMODORE PERRY. In the heart of down- 
town Toledo. 500 rooms, TV & air conditioning. 2 res- 
taurants. Men’s Bar. John Sabrey, Mgr. RM Mon. 12:00. 


TENNESSEE 


ee are PEABODY. ‘‘The South's Finest—one of 
America’s Be 625 rooms with bath, downtown location, 
air-conditic nee RM Tuesday, 12:15. 


TEXAS 


DALLAS—HOTEL BAKER. 
Drive-in Motor Lobby. 
rooms. 


Preferred address in Dallas. 
Completely air-cond. TV in guest 
700 rooms. F. J. Baker. GM. Wed... 12:00. 





Rotarians in the 
Congress of the U.S.A. 


They total 122 from 39 States 


Narionau and international problems 
of great importance face the legislative 
leaders of every country in the months 
ahead. Of the 537 Senators and Repre- 
sentatives debating them in the Congress 
of the United States of America, 88 (or 
16 percent) are Rotarians. Thirty-four 
Rotarians make up 34 percent of the Sen- 
ate; 54 Rotarians make up 12 percent of 
the House of Representatives. 

Here is a State-by-State list (“A” sig- 
nifies active member; “FA,” former ac- 
tive; “FCA,” former charter active; “H,” 
honorary): 


Senate 


Alaska: Robert L. 
neau); Ernest Gruening 
FA). 

Arizona: Barry Goldwater (H, Phoe- 
nix); Carl Hayden (H, Phoenix; FA). 

Arkansas: J. W. Fulbright (H, Fayette- 
ville; FA); John L. McClellan (H, Cam- 
den; FA, Malvern). 

California: Clair Engle (H, Red Bluff). 
Gordon Allott (H, Lamar; 


Bartlett (H, Ju- 
(H, Juneau; 


Colorado: 
FA). 

, Delaware: John J. Williams (H, George- 
town-Millsboro; FA). 

Florida: Spessard L. Holland (H, Bar- 
tow; FA). 

Idaho: Henry C. Dworshak (H, Bur- 
ley; FA; Past District Governor of Ro- 
tary International). 

Indiana: Homer E. Capehart (A, In- 
dianapolis; FA, Fort Wayne, Hunting- 
ton). 

lowa: Bourke B. Hickenlooper (H, 
Cedar Rapids; FA); Jack R. Miller (A, 
Sioux City). 

Kansas: Frank Carlson (H, Concordia) ; 
Andrew F. Schoeppel (H, Ness City; 
FCA). 

Kentucky: John Sherman Cooper (H, 
Somerset; FA.) 

Maryland: J. Glenn Beall (H, Frost- 
burg; FA); John Marshall Butler (A, 
Baltimore). 

Missouri: Edward V. Long (A, Bowling 
Green; Past Director of Rotary Interna- 
tional). 

Nebraska: Carl T. Curtis (H, Minden). 

New Hampshire: Norris Cotton (H, Leb- 
anon; FA). 

New Mexico: Clinton P. Anderson (A, 
Albuquerque; Past President of Rotary 
International). 

North Carolina: B. Everett Jordan (A, 
Burlington). 

Oklahoma: Robert S. Kerr (H, Okla- 
homa City; FA); Mike Monroney (H, 
Oklahoma City; FA). 
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EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Give Your Retiring Officers 
One of These Fine Gifts 


Officer Shields 


Beautiful walnut-finish | 
trophy for retiring officer | 
or current club member. | 
10” x 12”, solid bronze em- | 


blem and plate, only $9.00 
(add 10c for each engraved 
letter). Choose from many 
Placques and Shields. 


Gavel 

Beautiful Rosewood 
Gavel with Sterling 
Silver band and enam- 
eled emblem, only $7.95 
F.E.T. inc. (add 9c for 
each engraved letter). 
Five other models. 


Officer Buttons 


Dignified buttons for re- | 


tiring and current officers. 
One-half inch diameter, 
clutch or screw backs. 
10-14-18K gold. Past 
President Button without 
diamond, 
$4.50 F.E.T. inc. 


Prices F.O.B. Chicago 

We have a complete selection of emblems 
for every purpose. Also, Road Signs, 
Bronze Bells, Speaker’s Stands, Club 
Banners and Flags, Luncheon Badges, 
Record System and Emblem Souvenirs. 

Write for Catalog R-20 
R}] RUSSELL-HAMPTON Co. 


303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6 
Serving Rotary Clubs Since 1922 








The 
SUCCESS-Proven 


Investment 
aunderamas 


Coin-Operated @ Fully Automatic 
LAUNDRY STORES 


Several thousand businessmen, from all walks 

of life, have invested in Launderamas during 

the last two years. All of them have increased 

their incomes substantially—seme by as much 
0% 

Launderamas quickly win community accept- 
ance and are conducive to chain operation 
Operating costs are extremely low and free of 
franchise fees 

When you invest in Launderamas you enjoy 
built-in security because they are competition- 
proof Their custom-designed equipment can 
handle more than twice the amount of clothes 
as the average commercial washers and at 
half the maintenance and utility costs—ena- 
bling you to offer your patrons from 40% to 
on all their laundry needs. ‘And 
outstanding 20 tb. multi-loader is avail- 
t financing terms in the 
down with the balance financed 


60 savings 
this 

able at the 
industry —10% 


over three 


lowe 


years 
Zeolux 
seer in ess-proven field, is 

you assistance in planning, establish- 


organization, a 
ready 


nation-wide 
this suce 


financing your own coin-operated 


laundry store 
For 


"nearest 


, 


CORP. 


© 1961 Zeolux Co 


business 
information and 
call or write 


complete name of 


distributer 


261 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
YUkon 6-9740 

Dept. R 


May, 1961 


14KG, only | 





Oregon: Wayne Morse (H, Eugene; 
FA). 

South Carolina: Strom Thurmond (H, 
Aiken). 

South Dakota: Francis Case (H, Custer; 
FCA). 

Tennessee: Albert Gore (H, Carthage). 

Utah: Wallace F. Bennett (H, Salt 
Lake City; FA). 


Vermont: Winston L. Prouty (H, New- | 


port; FA). 


Virginia: Harry Flood Byrd (H, Win- | 


chester; FCA). 
West Virginia: Jennings Randolph (H, 
Elkins). 


House of Representatives 


Alabama: Robert E. Jr. (H, 
Scottsboro); Armistead I. Selden, Jr. (H, 


Jones, 


| Greensboro; FA). 


Alaska: Ralph J. Rivers (H, Juneau). 
Arizona: John J. Rhodes (H, Mesa; 
FA). 

Arkansas: E. C. Gathings (H, West 
Memphis); James W. Trimble (H, Berry- 
ville). 

California: Charles S. Gubser (H, Gil- 
roy); Edgar W. Hiestand (H, Pasadena; 


YACHTING 
...the fun way 


fomie-hs-) 





FA, Wilshire of Los Angeles; Past Dis- | 


trict Governor of Rotary International) ; 
James B. Utt (H, Santa Ana); Robert 


C. Wilson (H, Chula Vista; FA); J. Ar- | 


thur Younger (A, San Francisco). 

Colorado: J. Edgar Chenoweth 
Trinidad; FA). 

Florida: A. S. Herlong, Jr. 
burg). 

Georgia: 
vania). 

Indiana: Charles A. Halleck (H, Rens- 
selaer; FA). 

Iowa: Charles B. Hoeven (H, Alton). 

Kentucky: Frank A. Stubblefield (H, 
Murray). 

Maine: Clifford G. McIntire (H, Wash- 
burn; FA). 

Maryland: Richard E. Lankford (H, 
Annapolis; FA); Charles M. Mathias, Jr. 
(A, Frederick). 

Massachusetts: William H. Bates (H, 
Salem); Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (H, North 
Attleboro; FA). 

Michigan: John B. Bennett (H, Onton- 
agon; FA); Gerald R. Ford, Jr. (H, 
Grand Rapids); James Harvey (A, Sagi- 
naw). 


(A, 
(H, 


G. Elliott Hagan (A, 


Minnesota: Waiter H. Judd (H, Min- 


neapolis). 
(H, 
(H, 


Colmer 
Whitten 


Mississippi: William M. 
Pascagoula); Jamie L. 
Charleston; FA). 

Missouri: Durward G. Hal! (A, Spring- 
field; FA). 

New Hampshire: 
Peterborough). 

New York: Otis G. Pike (A, River- 
head); John H. Ray (H, Staten Island; 
FA); R. Walter Riehlman (A, Syracuse). 

North Carolina: Charles R. Jonas (H, 
Lincolnton; FA); A. Paul Kitchin (H, 
Wadesboro; FA). 

Qhio: Jackson E. Betts (A, Findlay); 


Perkins Bass (H, 


Lees- | 


Syl- 


Want to tour exciting foreign lands? Or 
maybe you'd prefer the fun of a cool 
mountain retreat or just basking on some 

| warm, sungy beach. Perhaps you know a 
road somewhere you'd like to follow to the 
end. It’s all the same with an Airstream 

| Land Yacht—a personal highway cruiser 
outfitted down to the smallest luxurious 
detail for limitless road voyaging. ..good 
beds, bathroom, hot and cold water, re- 
frigeration, heat and light independent of 
outside sources wherever you go—for a 
night, a week, or a month. Airstream Land 
Yachting means real travel independence 
—no time-tables, tickets, packing. You 
just tow your Airstream lightly behind your 
car and follow your travel whims wherever 
they urge you to go. Yes, it’s the exciting, 
better way to travel here in North America 
or anywhere in the worid. 


write for interesting free booklet 
“World At Your Doorstep” 


AIRSTREAM INC. 


550 CHURCH ST., JACKSON CENTER, OHIO 
12804 E. FIRESTONE, SANTA FE SPRINGS 43, CALIF. 
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See ED eDDDHEDdEDDDDDODODDODDDDDEROEDEODEDSEDDOODDEEDD DED EEDOOOD NERS 


Your financial problems _be- 
come problems of the past 
when you bring them to us. 
We reach markets everywhere. 
Let us help you win them. 


189 offices throughout Japan 


THE FUJI BANK, LTD. 


TOKYO, JAPAN 


OVERSEAS OFFICES: London: Salisbury House, 
Finsbury Circus, London E.C. 2 New York: 42 
Broadway, New York 4,N.Y. Colcutto: Mooker- 
jee House, 17, Brabourne Road, Calcutta-1 


Clarence J. Brown (H, Blanchester; 
FCA); William M. McCulloch (H, Pi- 
qua; FA); William E. Minshall, Jr. (A, 
Cleveland); Charles A. Mosher (A, 
Oberlin). 

Pennsylvania: Willard S. Curtin (A, 
Morrisville); Paul B. Dague (H, Down- 
ingtown); Ivor D. Fenton (H, Mahanoy 
City; FA); Leon H. Gavin (H, Oil City; 
FA); Robert M. Mumma (A, Harris- 
burg). 

South Carolina: John J. Riley (H, Sum- 


ter; FA). 

South Dakota: 
deen). 

Texas: O. C. Fisher (H, San Angelo; 
FA); Frank Ikard (H, Wichita Falls); 
Sam Rayburn (H, Bonham); Walter E. 
Rogers (H, Pampa; FA); W. R. Poage 
(H, McGregor). 

Virginia: Thomas N. 
Newport News). 

Washington: Jack Westland (H, Ever- 
ett; FA). 


Ben Reifel (A, Aber- 


Downing (H, 


News Re: The Rotary Foundation 


A NEW Fellowship program estab- 
lished by the Board of Directors of Ro- 
tary International and the Trustees of 
The Rotary Foundation has as its pur- 
pose the encouragement of study in 
countries or regions which, because of 
language or other conditions, are not 
likely to be selected by prospective Ro- 
tary Foundation Fellows. 

The Fellowships, known as “Addition- 
al Rotary Foundation Fellowships for 
International Understanding,” will be 
administered in approximately the same 
way as the present Fellowship program. 
For this plan.each District may submit 
one or more candidates in any year, re- 
gardless of whether or not it is submit- 
ting a candidate for a regular Fellow- 
ship. Qualifications the candidate must 
possess are slightly different from and 
less stringent than those of the regular 
Fellowships. 

Full information on this new program 
has been sent to every Rotary Club Pres- 
ident and District Governor in the world. 


* * *” 


Since the report in the last issue of 


| Rotary Clubs that have contributed to 


The Rotary Foundation on the basis of 
$10 or more per member, 46 Clubs have 
become 100 percenters for the first time 
since July 1, 1960. As of March 14, 
$454,150.26 had been received since July 
1, 1960. The latest first-time 100 percent 
contributors (with Club membership in 
parentheses) are: 
AUSTRALIA 
Latrobe (27); Nambucca Heads (26); 
Babinda (21); Walcha (20); Singleton 
(46). 
BRAZIL 
Sao Joao da Boa Vista (33). 
CANADA 
(27). 
ENGLAND 
(39) 


Sidney, B. C 


Dunstable 
FINLAND 
Paimio (23). 
FRANCE 
jarbezieux (28); Coutances (22). 
GERMANY 
Eutin (25). 
INDIA 
Panipat 
Kumbakonam (23); 


(28); 
Faridabad 


Sitapur (20); 
(46); 


(26). 


Meerut 


INDONESIA 
Telok Betong (16). 
JAPAN 
27); Date (31). 
MEXICco 
Monterrey (22). 
PAKISTAN 
Sargodha (23); Okara 
gomery (30); Khulna (17). 
PERU 


Ina 


(16); Mont- 


Iquitos (18). 

UNITED STATES 

Sylvania, Ohio (47); Killeen, Tex. 
(28); Milledgeville, Ga. (57); Saint 
Pauls, N. C. (14); Rushville, Nebr. (30); 
Nederland, Tex. (24); Keystone, W. Va. 
(36); Gibraltar, Mich. (14); Westerville, 
Ohio (48); Cimarron, Kans. (39); White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. (52); Scar- 
borough, Me. (21); Hoquiam, Wash. 
(30); Madisonville, Tex. (15); Colum- 
biaville, Mich. (11); Ruleville, Miss. 
(24); North Santa Ana, Calif. (20); 
Jamestown, N. C. (46); Pecos, Tex. (84). 

WALES 
Port Talbot (39). 
cs ae * 

Clubs which have attained more than 
100 percent status in contributions since 
July 1, 1960: 

200 Percenters 

Freeport, N. Y. (37); Sedalia, Mo. 
(97); Washington, Iowa (59); Pico- 
Rivera, Calif. (41); Brawley, Calif. (79); 
Fulton, N. Y. (55); Springfield, Mo. 
(215); Brajrajnagar, India (18); Mir- 
purkhas, Pakistan (16); Hot Springs 
National Park, Ark. (104); Dacca, Pakis- 
tan (51); Sarasota Bay (Sarasota), Fla. 
(24); Danvers, Mass. (91); Stamford, 
Conn. (104); Spartanburg, S. C. (150); 
Grand Junction, Colo. (113); Roxbury, 
N. J. (23); Westwood, Mich. (40); Point 
Loma (San Diego), Calif. (54); Mun- 
dubbera, Australia (15); Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii (44); Park Rapids, Minn. (31); 
Kittanning, Pa. (53); Ramsey, N. J. 
(32): Port Clinton, Ohio (66); Ringe, 
Denmark (31); Moora, Australia (28); 
Ralls, Tex. (55); Hampton, Va. (71); 
Fleetwood, Pa. (20); Sakaide, Japan 
(40); Komatsushima, Japan (31). 


300 Percenters 
Idaho Falls, Idaho (92); Jamshedpur, 
India (58); Lyallpur, Pakistan (41); 
Bruxelles-Nord, Belgium (31); New 
Westminster, B. C., Canada (106); Mer- 
rick, N. Y. (38). 
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PROTECT YOUR HUNTING 
AND FISHING EQUIPMENT 


WITH THE MAGIC LITTLE 


RUST INHIBITOR BAG 


This Bag when placed in your Tackle 
Box, Gun Case or in any container where 
metal articles are stored will prevent 
rust and corrosion indefinitely. 

It functions by creating a protective va- 
por inside the box and is completely effec- 
tive under the most severe conditions. 


Money Back Guarantee. Ss] 50 
e 
Ppd. 


Send Check or Money 
INC. 


Order. 
SHARPSVILLE, PA. 


SANDONELLE, 
(Special Prices to Clubs in Gross Lots) 


P. O. BOX 107 





RELIVE THE CIVIL WAR period with The 
Reissues of Harper’s Weekly. Every week you 
receive an exact reproduction of the issue of 
just 100 years ago with its fine reporting, won- 
derful woodcuts. Only $12 for 1 year. Money- 
back guarantee on unused portion. 


LIVING HISTORY INC. 
109 York Ave. 


WANTED) 


. . firms interested in reaching a receptive 
market of mail-order shoppers. Let us show 
you how an investment of less than 29 cents 
per thousand readers will produce new sales 
for your company. Are these pages effective? 
You stopped to read this . . . didn't you? 


Shenandoah, lowa 


Advertising Department THE ROTARIAN 
1600 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Illinois 








FABULOUS, NEW 


9-Ft. Long Balloons 


Twist Into A Thousand Shape 
GIRAFFES—DACHSHUNDS—Pets of 4 Se 


2900 = 


LIVE LATEX Postage and 

Handling 
Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too! 

Almost 5 feet long when inflated. Balloons this 

size usuaily sell up to 25c¢ each. 

Send only $! now. Plus 25¢ postage and han- 

dling for 200 in a variety of gay colors! Supply 

limited at this low price, so order several sets 

NOW for GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. FREE Complete 

Instructions. 

MURRAY HILL HOUSE 
Dept. B-107-A, P. O. Box 251, Bethpage, L. |., N 








“‘NAPPER’’ 


Provides support 
for head, neck and 
small of back, com 
pensating for low 
cut seat backs 
Foam headrest has 
10 inches up or 
down adjustment; 
felt pad rolls to fit 
small of back. At- 
tractive rials, 
red beige, blue, 
green, grey, black, 
with clear plastic 
protective cap 
$14.98 ppd (in 
Calif add sales 
tax.) 
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(Patented) 


EICHORST‘S Mfg. 
8119 Long Beach Blvd. LU5-4831 South Gate, Calif. 











be ba ital 
STOP THAT GLARE ror $1 


Why squint and scow! because of glare? Wear VISORETTE 
on regular glasses, indoors or out and enjoy comfortable 
vision. Stops glare from sun, sky, lights, windows. Give 
added protection you need when worn on sun glasses 
! Cemfortable ! Adjustable to any angle. Slips on and 
! Guaranteed to satisfy. Thousands of enthu 
Choice of Transparent green, or Opaque 

green, yellow, red, black, white. Send $1! 


VISORETTE, P. O. Box 5185, Pasadena 89, Calif. 


mas HIGH POWER Reg. $19.95 
BINOCULARS ACecoke 





New Improved Model 


Achromatic Lenses 
Sent on 30 Day Free Trial 


FABULOUS BARGAIN! Orig. 19.95—now 7.7 
plus tax & post. Not cheap imitation! The real 
thing—powerful 7x35—made by optical craftsmen 
Fine achromatic lenses—same type used in $100 
models! No fuzziness, distortion or color break 
down No eye strain Sharp views even in moon 
light. FEATURES: Shock resistant. Hi-fi 
Calibrated eye with adjustments Rugged 

body Weighs 2% oz Not 19.95—only 
7 plus 1.18 Fed. tax & post. TOTAL: $8.95 
SPECIAL DeLuxe Model with inside coated objec 
tives & lens covers only $1 more, TOTAL: $9.95 
Specify model. Prompt delivery. (COD's 68¢ more 
enclose $1 deposit) 10 day trial—money back 
guarantee 


lenses 
cast 
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=) mw Vele) Canada and the U.S.A. 
faat-ta. [Continued from page 18] 
Taal elelat-ial | 
events 
forever 


nation have developed differing ideolo- 
gies, cultures, goals, and perhaps differ- 
ing concepts of citizenship. 
bhp es ag Dee een Friendship between the two countries 
handsome lifetime plaques | js traditional and is often presumed as a 
of bronze or aluminum — X 
at prices that are sure to matter of course. One never hears in the 
lease. Drawings submitted t : Neti tate «5 sciatic - iat 
lor approval without charge. United States an expression referring 
Send for colorful free cat- | to Canadians as “foreigners.” It is un- 
alog and full details today. likely thi 7 mh it — 
cely this expression is used by Can- 
Boise UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., INC. en eee ee, es eae 
“Sp Dept. R, 101 West 31st St., N.Y. 1, N.Y. adians in referring to citizens of the 
— United States. In large degree this is 








due to the common language bond and 

the “tradition of friendship.” While all 

this is very desirable and inures to the 

mutual benefit of both countries, men 

of goodwill in both Canada and the 

United States cannot presume upon this 

friendship, but must continue, as in the 

“A HAPPY past, to make every effort to understand 

Have you seen the viewpoint, and respect the goals, 

SUMMER EVENING’”’ cultures, and aspirations of the citizens 
¥ of both countries. 

vrvx Starring Ted Williams, Pete | During the recent months there have 

Runnels and other baseball stars. been several news items in the public 

16mm color film feature on Little press, both in the United States and in 

League available free for group Canada, referring to the very heavy in- 

showings from Chrysler Corpora- vestinent ned t nited States corporations 

tion. Contact your local dealer or in : ar This ee waanedty 

n is large and has evoked expressions of 

write directly to Chrysler Corpora- concern by highly placed Canadian Gov- 

tion, Product Advertising Dept., ernment officials about the effect of such 

P.O. Box 1919, Detroit 31, Mich. 
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investment on the Canadian economy. 
Along with this expressed concern some 
officials have made various suggestions 
as to how a United States-controlled 
business should conduct itself in Can- 
ada. At least two concrete proposals 
have been made in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment: 

1. Greater participation by Canadi- 
ans in the ownership and control of 
industry and resources in Canada. 

2. Disclosure of information by 
business and labor organizations in Can- 
ada controlled from outside of Canada. 

A bill has been introduced in the Can- 
adian Parliament in respect to proposal 
number two above. Studies have been 
made by independent groups, notably 
The Canadian-American Committee, to 
determine factually the manner in 
which subsidiaries of American corpo- 
rations are operated in Canada. These 
studies indicate, as might have been 


; expected, that there is no uniformity of 


manner of operation. An exception ap- 
parently is that to a high degree sub- 
sidiaries in Canada of United States 
corporations are wholly owned by the 
parent company; there are, of course, 
some subsidiaries that do have signifi- 
cant equity participation by Canadians. 
In other respects, such as personnel 
policies, independence of subsidiary 
operations, employment of Canadians 
in responsible positions, Canadian mem- 
bership on boards of directors, publi- 
cation of financial or annual reports, 
commercial policy, research activities, 
and contributions to charity and edu- 
cation, practice varies considerably. 

There appears to be no doubt that 
both Canadians and Americans should 
consider these problems in a serious 
mood and wherever it is possible to do 
so, an adjustment should voluntarily be 
made in both viewpoints in order to 
avoid unfortunate consequences to Can- 
adian-American relations generally and 
to the Canadian economy and United 
States business specifically. 


Basic Aim the Same 


Says Walter L. Gordon 


A management consult- 
ant and chartered 
accountant, Mr. Gordon 
once headed the Toronto 
Board of Trade and 
chairmanned the Reyal 
Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects. 


I SHALL NOT comment directly upon 
Bruce Hutchison’s article except to say 
that I agree with what he says. It 
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would be foolish to assert that Canadian- 
United States relations are or ever can 
be entirely smooth and easy. The rela- 
tionships between our countries are too 
extensive, too intimate, and too complex 
for that. No truly intimate relationships 
in human affairs.can ever be placid and 
without friction all the time, as any 
married man or woman will agree. But 
it is essential for Canadians, and im- 
portant for Americans, that relations 
between our countries should be as har- 
monious as possible, and that such dif- 
ferences as do arise be settled in an 
atmosphere of sympathetic and codper- 
ative understanding. 

Canada is a small country in terms of 

18 million, or about one- 
population of the United 
standard of 


people—only 
tenth the 

States. Furthermore, the 
living of the average Canadian is prob- 
25 percent lower than it is 
average American. Because of 
differences, Canadians are in- 
sometimes that, if they 
don’t watch out, they will be gobbled 
taken over by a generous. and 
larger and some- 
neighbor. 


ably about 
for the 
these 

clined to feel 


up or 
friendly, but much 
times rather overpowering, 

From the Canadian point 
justification for this 
industry is 


of view, 
some 
Much of our 
controlled by U.S. citizens and corpo- 
rations. In 1957, the latest year for which 
51 percent of Can- 
Amer- 


there is 


nervousness 


figures are available, 
adian industry was controlled by 
icans, geen of our 
manufacturing industries, 73 percent of 
the petroleum and natural-gas industry, 
and 55 percent of the mining industry. 
These percentages have been increasing. 

Canada has benefited tremendously, 
from the investment capital 
that has come from the United States 
and other countries. We shall need more 
of it. But we would like U. S. concerns 
that have large 
to take in Canadians as partners. We 
think this would help them to under- 


including 42 


of course, 


subsidiaries in Canada 














“I stopped over at the library and 
got a better book on child raising!” 
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BUY REAL DIAMONDS THIS NEW WAY 


SAVE % 


TO %! 


The talk of the Country—You can now buy dia- 
mond jewelry by mail direct from one of America’s 


Known Diamond Cutters. 


Any ring mailed 


direct for FREE 10 DAYS inspection without any 
parent, if references given. Even appraise it at 
our ris 


Over 5000 styles $50. to $100,000. 


r 


1 Carat Brilliant | 
White Diamond 
Lady’s or Man's 
Solitaire Ring 


$395. 


EMPIRE DIAMOND CORPORATION | 
Empire State Building, New York 1, New York 


| Send FREE Catalog 33 





stand the Canadian point of view of 
things, which sometimes differs subtly 
from the American. 

The United States is Canada’s best 
customer, as we are the best customer 
of the United States. But we buy from 
the U. S. more than the U. S. buys from 
us. And when the intangible items such 
as travel expenditures and the payment 
of interest and dividends are added in, 
they have resulted in huge annual defi- 
cits in our transactions with the United 
States. During the past four years these 
deficits have amounted in the aggregate 
to some 5 billion dollars. 

The gross national product of the 
United States is about 15 times as great 
as Canada’s. On a comparable basis, 
therefore, this would mean in U. S. 
terms a total adverse balance of about 
75 billion dollars in the last four years, 
or a deficit of nearly 20 billion a year. 
Canadians find it difficult to believe that 
deficits like these can or should go on 
forever. 

People in Canada—and they are not 
alone in this—are worried these days 
about defense policy. Two world wars 
have shown there are not many Can- 
adians who are isolationists or neutral- 
ists in any fundamental sense. But we 
do not like to waste our money. We 
want to make our contribution to the 
defense of North America and of the 
free world in a way that will be most 
effective. There are differences of opin- 
ion about the best way of doing this, 
and we shall have to work these out 
among ourselves. 

Having done so, it will be up to us 
to tell our friends in the United States 
and our other allies what we believe 
we should do in present circumstances. 

A great majority of Canadians know 
full well that if another war should 
come, our two countries will be in it 
from the first, that we shal! live or die 
together. There may be differences be- 
tween us as to the best policies and 
methods that should be followed, as 
there will be differences between us 
about other matters. But there can be 
no difference between Canadians and 
Americans about our basic aim, which 
very simply is the preservation of free- 
dom and of human life upon this planet. 
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A PLAQUE 


FOR YOUR RETIRING 
PRESIDENT 
Solid Walnut 9” x 11” 


Heavy Copper, a id 
Etched With Dar 


Oxidized Letters. 

Send In Copy As 
Shown Substituting 
Name, - City And 
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$24.50 Plus Postage 
30 Day 
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TO CHURCHES 
AND OTHERS 


FOLDING TABLE LINE 


Kitchen committees, social 
groups, attention! Factory 
prices & discounts up to 40% 
to Churches, Schools, Clubs, 
etc. Monroe all-new FOLD- 
KING Banquet Tables, with 
exclusive new automatic 
folding and locking. 68 
models and sizes. 


chairs, table and choir trucks, platform-risers, portable or partitions 





THE MONROE CO., 17 Church St., Colfax, lowa 
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—7] INCOMPARABLE VERMONT VACATION a 
Located 2000 ft. high in the cool Green 
Mountains. All sports and recreation. 
pool & lake. Rates. $12-$20 daily, in- 
clude meals served at the Inn or “dine 
out” privileges. Recommended by Dun- 

can Hines, AAA and your travel agent. 


For color brochure write to the 
Inn or N. Y. Off: 500 Sth Ave. 
New York 36. 
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Moving? Change of Address? 


Send your new address at least 60 days be- 
fore the date of the issue with which it is to 
take effect. Either tear the address label off 
magazine cover and send it with your new 
address and name of Rotary Club or send 
your old and new address together with the 
name of your Rotary Club. The Post Office 
will not forward copies unless you provide 
the extra postage. 
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At Your Leisure 


Hobbies, sports, adventure—how Rotarians relax. 


OUT of a game of dominoes came a 
hobby to provide Ira A. Searcy, a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Trenton, 
Missouri, with many leisure-time-filled 
hours. He tells about it here. 


iE MY HOBBY is unusual—and I am 
told that it is—the way I got started 
was, I be even more unusual. 
While spending a few months in south- 
ern Texas in 1955, my wife and I were 
interested in the game of dominoes as a 
Each evening we would 
play a game or two—and occasionally 


lieve, 


time-passer. 
we were joined by another couple with 
time on their hands. 

On a shopping tour one day in Mexico 
I bought an inexpensive set of dom- 
inoes. The spinning pin in the pieces 
was similar to a round-headed 
nail.* I thought to myself: “How much 
more attractive the piece would look 
with a rhinestone where the 
nail head is.” I decided that I would 
After I had 
done that, my wife suggested that I 
fill the dots with colored stones. My 
first reaction, like that of many a hus- 
band when his wife comes up with a 
Impossible!” But I was 
challenged and I went ahead and filled 
the dots with colored stones. 


brass 


colored 


replace the brass spinner. 


suggestion, was “ 


They came 
from a discarded formal gown belong- 
first-time 
decorated set of dom- 
inoes was not too good, but I kept at it, 
and soon some of my friends suggested 
that I fix sets for them. 

I now white plastic blank 
drill the holes for the 
Then I insert the colored stones. 
more than 1,000 holes for a set of 


ing to my wife 


job, the 


Like every 
newly 


purchase 
dominoes and 
“dots.” 


I drill 


* We observed in Mexico that the natives 
sit and spin the dominoes like a top—on the 
metal nail head. They do this as an “outlet” 
while the other players are deciding on their 
next move.—I.A:S. 


Dominoes become a work of 
art in the hands of Ira A. 
Searcy, for each dot on ev- 
ery piece is replaced with 
a colored stone. One of the 
sets he fashioned was given 
to President Eisenhower. 


double six and double nine. No two sets 
are alike. I change the stones to keep 
the supply even, purchasing the stones 
in lots of 1,440 each of nine different 
colors. in the set is of a 
different colored stone. If I use blue 
stones for the nines in one set, then I 
use blue for the ones in the next set. 
This keeps the supply of colored stones 
even. 


Each number 


The sets I make are of different sizes. 
For example, I whose 
pieces measure one-quarter by one-half 
This is convenient 


have one set 


of an inch in size. 
when we go on a vacation, for we can 
place the pieces on a magazine in our 
lap. I inserted stones— 


have colored 


small ones—in these, too. 


Charles A. Halleck, an honorary mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club in Renssalaer, 
Indiana, where we lived for 15 years, 
is a friend of mine and of former Presi- 
dent of the United States Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. When the President was 
convalescing from his heart attack, we 
thought he should have a set to use, if 
he had any spare time, so we sent him 
one. We had a nice letter from him, 
thanking us for it. 

I have made more than 100 sets. Of 
it is a pleasure to find people 
interested in one of my (an- 
other hobby of mine is that of collecting 


course 


hobbies 


wise cracks and epigrams for the Ro- 
tary bulletin I edit each week and an- 
other bulletin I put out each month). To 
should combine a bit of 
work with a lot of fun. Could one ask 
from leisure time? 


me a hobby 


more 


What’s Your Hobby? 


It may surprise you to know that people 
find pleasure in sharing their leisure-time 
interests with others. If you would like to 
reach, through correspondence, someone 
with an interest similar to yours—that is, 
if you are a Rotarian or a Rotarian’s wife 
or child—Tue Hopspynorse Groom will be 
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ANYWHERE! 


Sturdy Rastetter Chairs 
are styled to serve any 
location for a long, long 
time. Lightweight, they 
can be easily moved 
from room to room. And 
they fold flat and stack 
for snug storage. Wide 
price range includes 2 
distinctive models. Write 
for illustrated portfolio. 


Spam -» «LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. 


1346 Wall St. ¢ Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Finished in brilliant Du 
Pont Dulux Baked Enamel 
Colors on Heavy Gauge 
steel 
29” diameter with rectan- 
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of copy as illustrated. 
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Prompt Delivery 
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MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 
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New quolity, new 
beauty, new 
strength is de- 
signed into every 
distinctive United 
golf cart. Send for 
free literature. 


UNITED METAL 
PRODUCTS CORP. 


Dept. R, 8101 Lyndon Ave., 





Detroit 38, Mich. 
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Dignified, unobtrusive plaques 
signifying your generosity. 
Hand-tooled bronze or alu- 
minum, 


WRITE FOR CATALOGS. 
NEWMAN BROTHERS, INC 
696 W. 4th St., Cincinnati 3, 0. 
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happy to list your name on this page in @ 
future issue. All he asks is that you indicate 
the Rotary Club of your affiliation and ac- 
knowledge correspondence which may later 
come to you. 


Nazi War Souvenirs: John Burchell (son 
of Rotarian—collects Nazi war medals, arm- 
bands, flags, daggers, hats, etc.; will trade or 
purchase ), 58 Park St., Sydney, N. S., Canada. 

Stamps: Scott Forsyth (10-year-old son of 
Rotarian—cdllects stamps; will trade with 
collectors outside U.S.A.), 576 Forest Lawn, 
Webster, N. Y., U.S.A 

Nazi Relies: A. R. ’ Creighton (son of Ro- 
tarian—collects Nazi flags, medals, uniforms, 
etc.), 811 S. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich., 
U.S.A. 

Stamps; Gardening; Painting: Saiyid 
Moazzam Ali Jafri (21-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—collects stamps and will exchange; 
interested in flowers and painting cata- 
logues), Anjuman Taragqi-e-Adab, 10, Gau- 
tam Budh Marg, Lucknow, India. 

Pen Pals: The following have indicated 
interest in having pen friends: 

Kathleen Macchi (14-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wants girl pen friend aged 13-16 
outside U.S.A.; leisure-time interesis include 
popular music, sewing, cooking, collecting 
stuffed animals), Te ) Van Winkle Ave., Haw- 
thorne, N. J., U.S 

Melanie A. Lim (16-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wants English- and Chinese-speak- 
ing pen friends outside se ee peered nter- 
ested im stamp and postcard collecting, mu- 
sic; will exchange motion-picture-star pho- 
tos), Catbaiogan, Philippines. 

Evelyn J, Thomas (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian — enjoys reading, swimming, 
horses), 991 Maple Ave., Honesdale, Pa., 
U.S.A. 

Mrs. Forrest L. Allen (wife of Rotarian—~ 
desires pen friends outside U.S.A.; interested 
in hand weaving; also collects antique cop- 
per kitchen utensils), 36 Highland Dr., lowa 
City, Iowa, U.S.A. 

Caroline LeLeu (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wants pen friend aged 16-18 in 
France; interested in music, stamps, badmin- 
ton, souvenir and coin collecting), 705, Port 
Rd., Woodville Park, Kilkenny, S. A., Aus- 
tralia. 

Elizabeth Parton (8-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen friend in Spain; inter- 
ested in camping, ballet), 999 Neipsic Rd., 
Glastonbury, Conn., U.S.A. 

Mary Sisk (13-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—interests include music, Girl Scouts, 
collecting of stamps, postcards, paper nap- 
kins), 207 Grove Ave., Lenoir, N. C., U.S.A. 

Editha L. Lim (21-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—collects pencils of schools and 
colleges, view cards, and movie-star photos), 
132 San Bartolomew St., Catbalogan, Philip- 
pines. 

Hilda Lim (15-year-old daughter of Rotar- 
ian—collects coins and stamps), Samar Col- 
lege, Catbalogan, Philippines. 

Rosenda Lim (14-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wants English-speaking pen friends 
outside Philippines; enjoys piano, swimming, 
stamp collecting and exchanging), Samar 
High School, Catbalogan, Philippines. 

Fidelia Lim (13-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wishes English-speaking pen friends 
outside Philippines; likes stamp collecting, 
sports, popular music), Samar College, Cat- 
balogan, Philippines. 

Pat Mitchell (15-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—likes golf, dancing, sewing), 1313 E. 
Second St., Maysville, Ky., U.S.A. 

Peg Martin (11-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wishes pen pals in Hawaii; enjoys 
Girl Scouts, riding, stamp collecting), Box 
96, Rocky Mount, Va J.S.A. 

Jessie Helms (10-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wants pen friends aged 10-11 outside 
U.S.A.), P. O. Box 152, Maryville, Tenn., 
U.S.A. 

Howard Leake (13-year-old son of Rotar- 
ian—prefers pen friend aged 12-13 in U.S.A; 
interests include popular music, model rail- 
ways, stamps, photography), 22, St. John’s 
Rd., Nevilles Cross, Durham City, England. 

Lynne Daniel (13-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wants English-speaking pen friends 
in Mexico, Spain, Belgium, U.S.A.; hobbies 
are. swimming, popular music, dolls and 
stamps from other countries, Girl Guides), 
183 Princes Highway, Woonona, N.S.W., 
Australia. 

Nancy Jo Dennis (8-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—enjoys horses, singing, dancing, 
sports), 92 Hiilerest Dr., Concord, N. C., 
U.S.A. 

Shirley Whaley (30-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—interested in inland boating, popu- 
lar music, dancing, animals), 203 Live Oak 
Lane, Weatherford, Tex., U.S.A. 

—Tue HospyHorse Groom 
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light, automatically. For ex- 
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Boardmaster Visual Control 


yy Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operations 
—Spotlighted by Color 

yy Facts at a glance—Saves Time, 
Money, Prevents Errors 

vy Simple to operate—Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

vv Ideal for Production, Traffic, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

vy Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 500,000 in Use 


Full price $49°° with cards 


FREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. RK-40 
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Write for Your Copy Today 
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Yanceyville, North Carolina 
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My Favorite Story 


With only a local anesthetic I was 
fully conscious during a recent opera- 
tion. I noticed four doctors busy, plus a 
few nurses. One doctor was taking notes 
as the head surgeon dictated. 

“This is like a business meeting,” I 
said. “You seem to be the secretary,” 
nodding to the doctor taking the notes. 
“Dr. G is evidently the chairman of the 
board, and I guess these other two fel- 
lows are vice-presidents. But what am 
2a 

“You,” came the prompt reply, “are 
the chairman of the finance committee!” 

—R. H. Exner, Rotarian 
Ripon, Wisconsin 


Tue Rotarian will pay $5 to Rotarians or 
their wives for favorite stories. Send them 
to Stripped Gears, THe ROTARIAN Magazine, 
1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


Outlook 
I’ve skimmed through the news 
And until the mood passes, 
I'm seeing the world 
Through morose-colored glasses! 
—THOMAS USK 


Busy Little B’s 


Bees are useful insects, and b’s are 
useful letters. Add “b” and a mongrel 
becomes a restraint: cur, curb. See how 
well you can buzz_ through these 
changes: 

1. Ceaseless becomes rigid. 2. A pro- 
noun becomes a plant. 3. A chess piece 
becomes a stream. 4. A shelter becomes 
refuse. 5. A bird becomes a dog. 6. An 
inlet becomes an infant. 7. A story be- 
comes a piece of furniture. 8. A rod be- 
comes a solid square. 9. A plant part 
becomes an automaton. 10. A counter 





“After I was fool enough to ask the six 
board members for their frank ap- 
praisal of why our business is declin- 
ing, there was, of course, nothing 
left for me to do but to resign.” 


becomes a thorn. 11. A watch becomes 
a log. 12. A famous ship becomes any 
ship. 13. A beverage becomes compe- 
tent. 14. A conserve becomes a door 
frame. 15. An insect becomes a garment. 


This quiz was submitted by Antoinette G. 
Wike, wife of a Lexington, North Carolina, 
Rotarian 

The answer to this quiz will be found 
below. 


Warning 
I admit I’m a weakling; 
I don’t go the distance— 
When I say that it’s my treat, 
Don’t offer resistance. 
—LEONARD K. SCHIFF 


“T can’t make out our new neighbors,” 
Mrs. Green told her husband. “They 
have no car, no TV, and she has no 
jewelry or furs.” “Perhaps,” her hus- 
band observed, “the poor people have 
nothing but money.”—Weekly Rotary 
News, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


” 


Insurance agent: “Don’t you think you 
should have your office insured against 
theft?” 

Boss: “Yes, all except the clock; every- 
one watches that.”—Rotary Whizz, WIN- 
NIPEG, MANITOBA, CANADA, : 


Fellow we know recently accepted a 
new job and described his first en- 
counter with his boss. 

“Welcome aboard, Smith,” said Mr. 
Big. “Always remember our motto: ‘If 
at first you don’t succeed, you're fired!’ ” 
—The Rotor, VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUM- 
BIA, CANADA, 


Bentley was an amiable loafer. When 
his old and stingy uncle died and left 
him a substantial sum, Bentley wrote 
to a friend: “Yesterday at 5 in the morn- 
ing my uncle and I passed on to a better 
life.’—The Occasional Gusto, APPLETON, 
WISCONSIN, 


One of the most difficult instruments 
to play well is second fiddle.—The Bee, 
BUSHNELL, ILLINOIS. 


An old lady kept asking the bus 
driver to tell her when they arrived at 
a certain small town. She asked so often 
that finally the driver got nervous and 
passed through the small town before 
he realized it. He apologized to the 
other passengers, turned around, and 





Answer to Quiz 
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“How is your business going now?” 


drove back. Then he said to the old 
lady: “This is the town where you 
wanted to get out.” 

“Who wants to get 
swered. 

The driver said: “You did.” 

“No,” she said, “my daughter told me 
that when I pass through this town, 
I should take my pills.”—The Navigator 
Port ARTHUR, ONTARIO, CANADA, 


out?” she an- 


Limerick Corner 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines of 
an original limerick selected as the month's 
limerick-contest winner. Address him care of 
The Rotarian Magazine, 1600 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

* & = 

This month's winner comes from Mrs. William 
A. Pierce, Jr., wife of a Weldon, North Caro- 
lina, Rotarian. Closing date for last lines to 
complete it: July 15. The “ten best’ entries 
will receive $2. 


AWE-FUL LAW-FUL 
Judge Jones was a stern man of law; 
When he spoke, people trembled in awe. 
In the courtroom he ruled, 


COLD WAVE 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick pre- 
sented in The Rotarian for January: 
A pessimist lives in my town, 
He greets everyone with a frown; 
His gripping is bold— 


Here are the "ten best" last lines: 

And he gets our whole Rotary Club down. 
(Howard T. West, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Toronto, Ontario, Canada.) 

To Brown, down is up; up is down. 

Mrs. W. G. Wittig, wife of a 
Manistee, Michigan, Rotarian.) 

He's dead, but he just won't lie down. 

Mrs. E. Greer, wife of a Porta- 
down, Northern Ireland, Rotarian.) 

He's a square in a world that is round. 

(Mrs. George DeWoody, wife 
of an Abilene, Texas, Rotarian.) 

His limerick “last line" was turned down. 

(Will Wirt, member of the Rotary 
Club of Pearl Harbor, Hawaii.) 

In his tears, lest he's careful, he'll drown. 

(Mrs. Floyd J. Kaney, wife of 
@ Freeport, lilinois, Rotarian.) 

For gloominess | give him the crown. 

(Max Long, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Cloncurry, Australia.) 

His pink of condition's dark brown. 

(Jess Perlman, honorary member of the 
Rotary Club of Madison, Connecticut.) 

Silly guy couldn't even laugh at a clown. 

Sydney Guinness, member of the Rotary 
Club of Tauranga South, New Zealand.) 

No stars will he have in HIS crown. 

(Neal Baxter, President of the Ro- 
tary Club of North Platte, Nebraska.) 


THE ROTARIAN 





LETTER-PERFECT | 





FOR OFFICE Olympia Standard Office Typewriter 
...preferred by “perfectionists” the world over! 
Fully-equipped with a score of unique features for 
easier, faster, finer typing. Automatic paper injector- 
ejector—interchangeable carriage—spring-cushioned 





HOME—SCHOOL Olympia DeLuxe Portable... 
makes “short work” of the whole family’s assigne 
ments! A breeze to operate—even for the inexpe- 
rienced typist. Fully-equipped with the finest 
features—from convenient half-spacing to key-set 
tabs. Handsome color options. Choice of type styles. 


speed keys—correcting space bar—to name just a few. 
All at no extra cost. Precision-built in Europe's larg- 
est, most modern typewriter factory. Put one to the 
test—‘‘on-the-job”—before you decide on any other 
typewriter. See Yellow Pages for nearest dealer. 


OR TRAVEL Olympia Lightweight Portable... 
for anyone who’s going places! Slim, trim and com- 
pact—weighs less than 10 pounds—case and all. 
Unexcelled for precision-built quality—it’s the 
fastest, smoothest, most efficient lightweight port- 
able you can buy. Distinctive carrying case. 








FREE—Type Style Selector Guide for Olympia DeLuxe Portables—write to 
Olympia Div, Dept.RE Inter-Continental Trading Corp., 90 West St. N. Y.C.6. 


























at almost the speed 


of sound 


Japan Air Lines takes special pleasure in welcoming Rotary 
International for its 1961 convention in Tokyo. We feel it is a 
wonderful opportunity for our country to demonstrate its 
traditional hospitality—appropriately, to an organization devoted 
to international service + Moreover, we of JAL feel a special 


obligation, for it is through our own trans-Pacific and Orient 
flights that so many visitors receive their first impressions of 
Japan + That is why we are so particular that the service aboard 
our planes should reflect Japanese hospitality at its finest. 

We believe that it does, and that our service is as attentive and 


YAPAN AIR LINES 


to Japan from California and Hawaii — from Seattle - 


gracious as that of any airline in the world. We take great pride 
in this « Perhaps this helps to explain the warmth 

of our feelings toward the hundreds of Rotarians 

and their ladies who are flying our DC-8C Jet 

Couriers to Tokyo. We welcome all of you as 

honored guests; to each of you we wish a happy 

and rewarding stay. And to Rotarians everywhere 

we express the hope that one day Japan Air Lines 

can introduce you to ‘‘the calm beauty of Japan at almost the 
speed of sound.” 


from Southeast Asia— and now from Europe 
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